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Lancaster County Educational Association. 


The regular annual meeting of the Association 
will take place at 10 o’clock, A. M., on Saturday, 
Angust 17, 1852, at the Mechanics’ Institute in the 
City of Lancaster. A full attendance of the members 
and of all who desire to become members is earnest- 
ly requested. A number of reports and essays will 
be read, and subjects of interest discussed. At the 
close of the meeting the annual election of officers 
will take place. D. S. Krerrer, 
July, 1852. Recording See’y. 





American Association for the Advancement of 
Education. 


This body will hold its next annual session at the 
city of Newark in New Jersey, on the 10th, 11th, 
12th and 13th days of August, 1852. The proceed- 
ings will be of great interest and importance to all 
connected with or concerned for the cause of Educa- 
tion. 





Communications. 

Communications from all parts of the State, from 
Teachers—whether of Common Schools, Academies, 
Female Seminaries, or Colleges —from Directors, 
Trustees and Parents; in short, from all who feel an 
interest in the cause of education ; are most earnestly 
requested. This is the only way to make the Jour- 
nal what it should be. If any one thinks a proper 
topic omitted, let him write on it himself, and thus 
remedy the defect. 





THE ENLARGED JOURNAL to its READERS. 

It is usual for the undertaker of a new enterprise 
to explain his object, to those from whom he expects 
aid, who are to be effected by its operation, or who 
may be desirous of learning its nature. This is all 
proper in its place. But in the present instance the 
rule does not apply. The Editor of the Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal does not occupy the position of 
him who, of his own motion, starts a publication 
either to make money, to acquire reputation, or to 
promote some favorite theory. On the contrary, with- 
out his own seeking, and almost without his own con- 
sent, he first found himself in the Editorship of the 
School Journal, a mere Lancaster County Education- 
al periodical ; and now, impelled by other uninvoked 
influences, he appears as the Editor of a Srarz Epv- 


CATIONAL JOURNAL. 
Hence, being almost a passive instrument in the 


matter, he feels absolved from the duty of personally 
addressing its readers on the change which is néw 
effected, and permits the Enlarged Journal to speak 
for itself. He is pretty much in the predicament of 
the urchin who said he had not whistled in school, 
but that “it whistled itself’”’—J/ must manage its 
own case with its “Masters” the Public; and 
whether the whistling shall pass for a “concord of 
sweet sounds,” put forth in strict harmony with the 
proprieties of time, place and occasion, or whether it 
shall be pronounced and punished, as an uncalled for 
interruption of the solemn and death-like silence 
which prevails in the school matters of the State, re- 
mains to be seen. In the former event, the Editor 
will lay claim, for the reason already given, to little 
of the praise, if praise there be. In the latter, he 
will hardly escape blame; for failure, if failure 
must come, will be attributed to his own want of skill 
in conducting an undertaking, which every sign of 

the times seems to justify and demand. 

Pursuing the distinction between the work and its 
Editor, it were easy to fabricate an address by the 
Journal directly to its readers; and nothing would be 





easier than to fill a page with fine plans, fair prom; 
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ses, strong appeals and specious arguments; and 
was intended to 


But on second thoughts, 


when this article was commenced it 
do something of this sort. 
it seems better literally to let the contents of the 
Journal speak for themselves, now and hereafter.— 
If their merits be equal to the necessities of the time, 


the public appreciation will no doubt be ample and | 


satisfactory. 
but add to the unpleasantness of the finale. 

One word, however, directly from the Journal to 
its patrons: It professes to be the medium of pub- 
lishing, not its own or its Editor’s peculiar views, but 
yours. Whatever, therefore, you as patrons are and 
do, it will be. 





Lancaster County Corresponpents.—Our old 
friends in this county, whose communications do not 


The 


appear this month, we hope will bear with us. 


changed sphere of the Journal will of course here- | 


after leave us less space for their valued favors, but 
we hope in time to make room for all. 





Corrections, &c.—The interesting article relative 
to Gutta Percha, on the 124th page of this number, 
is from the American Educationist, (Cleveland 0.) 
and should have been so credited. 

In the 8th paragraph of Seymour Preston’s article, 
on the Naylor system, in the June number, the word 
“county” is improperly used twice for country. 

In the article on “School Government” in the May 
number, Ist paragraph, line 7, “‘permanent’’ shouk 
be paramount ; and in paragraph 4, line 9, “instruc- 
tions” should be intuitions. 





Educational Exchanges. 

We have received the June numbers of the Maine 
Journal of Education, R. 1. Educational Magazine, 
Massachusetts Teacher, Mass. Common School Jour- 
nal, Connecticut Common School Journal, Ohio Jour- 
nal of Education, New York Student, and Moore’s 
Rural New-Yorker,—all freighted with pure ore from 
that moral California, the cause of General E 
tion. Our enlarged columns will hereafter enable us 
to make free use of their contents, and wé shall do 
so to the great benefit of the readers of this Journal. 


duca- 


Mr. Barnard’s annual report to the Legislature of | 


Yonnecticut is especially quotable. 





Vacant Teachership. 
Mr. Howard W. Gilbert, the excellent Teacher of 
the highest male secondary school in the east ward 


of Lancaster city has resigned his station, intending | 


to spend a year or two in the old world to enlarge 
his knowledge of books, things and men. 

The branches taught in the school are reading and 
writing; the whole of common arithmetic ; the whole 
of geography and English grammar ; history of the 
United States, and the commencement of algebra.— 
The salary is $450 per annum, and the election will 
be on the 5th of August. 


If these fail, broken promises would 
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| SCHOOL ETHICS, No. 5. 
DUTIES OF VACATION. 

The long summer vacation has now either com- 
menced or will soon begin in the schools of the State; 
and some remarks on the duties of all connected with 
it—Directors, Teachers and parents,—may not be out 

| of place. 

| Direcrors:—It may be questioned whether the 

present practice of Directors, Trustees and others 

' who regulate the shools in large towns, is altogether 
correct in the matter of vacations. The general rule 

| is to give from four to six weeks in July and August, 
and about ten days at Christmas. These, with the 
occasional holy-days, &c., observed throughout the 
year, abstract from six weeks to two months from the 

time of actual instruction, in places in which the 
schools are kept open, or said to be kept open, the 
whole year. 

The 
first and most obvious one is, that too much of the 

| pupil’s time is lost. No other argument is needed 


There are two objections to this practice. 


to establish the soundness of this objection, than the 
simple act of adding up the whole amount of time 
If to this be 
also added the half of the Saturdays given in most, 


given to vacation during the year. 


and the whole in many places, the time deducted 
from the school life of the pupil, becomes very great 
—about one-third of the year when the whole of Sa- 
turday is given—and should cause those in authority 
to see to it, whether all is here as it should be. 
The other objection, which comes home to every 
teacher’s experience at the end of the holydays, is, 
that the summer vacation is so long as, during its 
course, to cause most young pupils to forget a large 
portion of what they had acquired before it began.— 
Here the unmistakeable remedy is to shorten it. 
Many will say that it is hurtful to the health and 
spirits of pupils to coop them up in hot schools, dur- 
ing the hot days of the latter part .f July and the 
Granted: If by this is meant 
keeping them in small, incommodious, ill-ventilated, 


| badly-lighted, and painfully-furnished school-rooms. 
But then this objection applies almost with equal 
| force to every portion of the year, where such places 
of slow child-murder are still tolerated. We, how. 
| ever, here throw these wholly out of view, as the good 
| sense and justice of the public are rapidly throwing 
'them out of existence; and only speak of properly 
constructed, ventilated and furnished school-rooms; 


beginning of August. 


and give it as an opinion, founded on some experience 
| and much interchange of sentiment with intelligent 
| teachers, that it is no more, if not actually less, hurt- 
ful, for children to pass the hottest hours of the hot- 
test summer days, in a cool, airy school-room, than 
to be either running the streets exposed to the sun’s 
rays, or to be indolently lolling and sweltering on 
settees and beds at home. 

If this be true, then the propriety of shortening the 
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summer vacation seems to be made out; for there 
can be no doubt of its great length causing pupils to 
retrograde in knowledge. 

A better arrangement would probably be, to give 
four short vacations in the year; say ten days from 
Christmas to New-Year, when every one old and 
young takes holyday ; a week from the Ist of April, 
when many pupils are kept at home, at any rate, to 
help to move, &e.; ten days from the first of July, 
during which the 4th would, and we hope always 
will, disturb the schools; and a week in the begin- 
ning of October, to include the election-day, on which 
so many of the growing sovereigns will absent them- 
selves, let teachers and directors say and do what 
they may. 

This would give about five weeks regular vacation 
in the year; equally distributed; each long enough 
completely to vacate the mind of the cares of school, 
and restore its vigor for study; occurring at fitting 
seasons for the cleansing of the school, placing of 
stoves, &c. ; affording teachers and others an oppor- 
tunity to move, prepare for winter, &.; and giving 
the pupil two additional vacations, (one in spring and 
one in fall,) when out-door exercise would not only 
be healthful but delightful. 

If, in addition to this, a portion—say the forenoon 
—of each Saturday were devoted to a general review 
of study, without formal tasks; or to botanizing or 
other excursions, under the care of the teacher, little 
would seem to be wanting for the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the pupil. 


All these remarks do not, of course, apply to rural 
districts and schools. There the schools are, and we 
hope always will, in this agricultural State, be closed 
during the months of June, July and August. Then 
our buys and girls are pursuing their education in 
the fields, the barn, the garden, the dairy or the 
kitchen ; learning to perform those duties, the exer- 
cise of which is to be the business of their lives, and 
the best safeguard of the morals, the character and 
the prosperity of the State. But even for these we 
would not only petition for the Christmas holydays, 
but for the Saturday reviews and excursions. 


Teacuers: The Teacher who dismisses his school, 
at the commencement of a vacation, without a word 
of advice as to the proper and best mode of enjoying 
it—without taking means to make it as little hurtful 
or rather as beneficial, to the character and studies 
of his pupils as possible—without striving to impress 
the benificent restraints of his influence and his spirit 
upon their spirits, during its continuance, has missed 
one of the most open and important opportunities for 
good, which the whole school year offers. 

There was a practice in our school boyhood, which 
possibly yet prevails in some places, of cqusing the 
pupil to be sure to remember schoo] and its tasks and 
its terrors during the whole vacation, by assigning 
him an unconscionably long lesson in every one of 








his studies ; to be committed during the vacation ; 
and recited at its end. We can yet grumble, with 
right good will, at this instance of useless futile ty- 
ranny. It was useless, because we never knew one 
of those hated lessons to be got, except by some poor 
soul who had not the heart to resist imposition ; and 
it was futile, because even if they had been commit- 
ted, there was not time to hear them all. It is con- 
sequently not to this mode of causing the teacher to 
be remembered, and to influence, during vacation, 
that we allude. He who would resort to it, is no bet- 
ter, or rather worse than the Teacher who adopts no 
means at all for securing a return of good from the 
vacation; and it would be for the good of the pupils 
if the commencement of the holy-days were to end 
the.connexion of both with the school. 

In addition to the advice which every right-minded 
Teacher will bestow upon his pupils when parting 
from them, as to their conduct while absent, others 
go farther, and ask that each pupil shall prepare him- 
self to favor them, at the end of vacation, with an ac- 
count of his enjoyments and transactions during its 
continuance. What a check—what a new, strong 
motive—this simple request and the honest childish 
desire t) fulfil it, at once creates! It dwells with 
him, controls him from evil, and stimulates to good on 
numberless occasions, when the eye neither of teacher 
nor parent is upon the young tempted one. Who 
can tell what deep foundations of sound character may 
not be ensured by this simple, easily made, love 
hinding, invisible cement? And even if the plan have 
no other effect than that of taking the place of those 
kill-joys—the holyday tasks—and of devoting the first 
day or two of resumed school duty to a pleasant and 
unrestrained communion of spirit between teacher 
and pupil, it is invaluable. 

Parents: The duty of parents during vacation, to 
their school-going children, as generally practised, 
seems to be very simple and uniform. It is to scold 
them ail ihe time for being in the way and mischiev- 
ous; for soiling and tearing their clothes; and to 
wish every day that school had recommenced. Now 
this is all wrong. It should never be forgotten that 
vacation is the school boy’s and school girl’s Great 
Time: That they look upon themselves as consider- 
able personages during its continuance ; it being to 
them a kind of Saturnalia, when the constraints of 
school and its tasks are thrown off. This is their 
feeling, and it should, to a certain extent, be indulged. 
All their little innocent plans for pleasure and enjoy- 
ment should, to the exteni of the parent’s ability, be 
indulged and promoted; not only for the reason that 
they have entitled themselves to it by their previous 
labor, but because, by this species of compliance, can 
the parent most surely control those pleasures, and 
keep them within the bounds of propriety. 


By this and similar means alone can the parent 
prevent the injurious effects which usually flow from 
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long vac iy and restrain his children ‘fon those 
ill associations and that evil companionship, which 
long continued idleness usually produces. This will, 
it is true, cost no little thought and some effort.— 
But then the parent must bear in mind, that during 
vacation he performs the duty both of parent and 
teacher ; and that the period is one of pecular diffi- 
culty and temptations and consequently exacts from 
him Ho sede vigilance and exertion. 








School Statistics. 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF POTTSVILLE, PA. 
Females. Males. 
No. 1. 90 105 
“ 2. 102 178 
a 81 90 
“ 4. 80 140 . 
* -§. 68 Mixed School, 99 
421 612 
Total, 1,033. Daily average, 538. 
The number of teachers connected with these | 


schools is 16, besides the Superintendent who attends 
also to a few recitations, and exercises a general su- 
all the schools. A high school will 


pervision over 
A number of pupils, in No. 1. 


be opened very soon. 
male, are already prosecuting studies which belong 
to the higher department. 

A few extracts from our “ Rules and Regulations ”’ 
as adopted by the Board of Directors, may give some 
idea of the tendency and character of our schools: 

“Tt shall also be the duty of the Superintendent |“ 
and Teachers to hold monthly meetings, for the pur- | 
pose of discussing the relative merits of the differ- 
ent branches taught in the schools, and investigating 
the different theories of teaching practised at the 
present day. At each of these meetings every teach- 
er shall be requested to read an original essay on the 
subject then under consideration ; 
shall always be announced by the Superintendent at 
@ previous meeting.” 


“The Superintendent shall hold an examination | 


once a month of every school, to ascertain the con- 
tinued progress of every scholar,” &c. 

The main object of these monthly examinations is 
to keep alive continually a spirit of healthy emula- 
tion among the pupils. An account is kept of every 
pupil’s standing at each of these examinations. If 
any pupil lags behind his classmates he is put into a 
lower position, and if any one advances beyond them 
he is advanced. This keeps those of the same ca- 
pacities and acquirements together. 

** No pupil can be promoted into a higher class or 
school, unless the Superintendant has first ascertain- 
ed by examination, that he or she is qualified to be 
thus promoted.” ‘ Pupils who do not attend to their 
studies, when absent from school, and thereby disar- 
range the classes to which they belong, must take a 
lower position.” 





Our male sthoals are all concentrated into one 
building, except those who are in the mixed school. 
The directors intend erecting a similar building for 
concentrating the female schools. There is a great 
advantage in such an arrangement. 

Parents are begining to take a greater interest in 
the Public Schools here than they have done hereto- 
fore. This, it is believed, is the case throughout the 
whole State. We have now nearly 100 pupils who 
were never in the public schools before. 

March, 1852 





Academics, Geminaries & Colleges. 


Academies and Female Seminaries, 

Up to the present time we have only received re- 
ports from 34 Academies and Female Seminaries in 
compliance with a request a few months ago. Will 
not some person in each county, who feels interested 
forward a list of all such institutions 











in this matter, 
in his county ; simply giving the name and post office 
of each? When in possession of this clue, we shall 
apply directly to the Institution itself for the detail- 
ed information desired. There must be at least 150 
Academies and Female Seminaries in Pennsylvania, 
in which the higher English branches and the Lan- 
guages are taught. Can we not marshal them before 
the Union for the credit of the State and for our own 


benefit ? [Ep. 





ARW ACADEMY AND FEMALE SEMINARY 








but the subjects | 


IN LANCASTER COUNTY. 
* In the previous numbers of this journal an ex- 
| tended description of all the Academies and Semi- 


>| naries known to exist in this county has been given. 


| We now have the pleasure of adding to Litiz Acad- 
emy and Female Seminary, Mountjoy Academy and 
| Seminary, Strasburg Academy and Marietta Acade- 
my, the name of Cuesnut Leven Acapemy in Dru- 
more township, which will shortly go into operation ; 
and that of Srraspurc Fema.e Seminary, the estab- 
lishment of which is in the hands of persons who 
are not in the habit of failing in their enterprizes. 
So we go. Even Chester, with her scores of higher 
literary institutions must look out, or Lancaster will 
soon equal, if not outnumber her. 





DICKINSON SEMINARY, ,WILLIAMSPORT, 
Closed its fourth year on Wednesday last with the 
usual full exercises. The examination had been in 
progress for some days and a large number of 
strangers were in attendance, attracted by the occa- 
sion. 

These annual literary festivals are seasons of unusu- 
al interest not only to those immediately concerned 
but to the community at large. It is gratifying to know 
that we have in our county an institution so abun- 
dantly supplied as this with all the elements of suc- 





cess. Dickinson Seminary though in its infancy 
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gives promise of a vigorous manhood. The Trus- 
tees have added to the former building another beau- 
tiful edifice, of ample dimensions, and very judicious 
internal arrangement. Rey. Thomas Bowman, A. 
M., the accomplished and gentlemanly Principal re- 
sides in this department, as also that prince of stew- 
ards, J. I. McCoy, Esq., whose numerous and grow- 
ing family already crowds the ample space of the 
building. The closing exercises were highly credita- 
ble to all parties. A most interesting class of young 
ladies were graduated, who had successfully prose- 
cuted a severe and comprehensive course of study, 
embracing ancient and modern languages with a 
bold invasion of higher mathematics. We mention 
this as especially noteworthy, with the hope that the 
fair daughters of the Susquehanna, may be stimula- 
ted to similar pursuits, ahd thus add to theiracknow- 
ledged personal charms the higher and more eno- 
bling graces of cultivated minds. 

To those who seek academic facilities we are per- 
suaded no stronger inducements are offered anywhere 
in the State than here.—Jersey Shore Republican. 





YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, HARRISBURG, 
PA. 

This institution, established five or six years since, 
has been efficiently conducted under the direction of 
several successive Teachers of high endowments; 
but it was not until May, 1849, when the present 
Principal, Mrs. Porter Le Conte, entered upon her 
duties, that it assumed the high grade of excellence 
which has since characterized it. 

There have been in the Seminary during the term 
just closed, upwards of fifty pupils who have been 
receiving instruction in all the branches of a com- 
plete education. 

The principal, Mrs. Le Conte, uniting in a remark- 
able degree the opposite qualities of gentleness and 
firmness, is eminently qualified for her important 
situation. Possessing herself a mind of rare endow- 
ments, thoroughly developed by study and reflection, 
and familiar with the systems and modes of instruc- 
tion adopted in the best Seminaries, she has devoted 
herself to the cause of Female Education, with a 
high sense of her moral responsibility, and a lofty 
enthusiasm in her vocation, which has brought the 
Seminary under her direction to the highest grade ot 
successful operation. 

The modern languages are taught by a lady, a na- 
tive of France, and a proficient in all the usual or- 
namental branches secured by the instructions of 
competent teachers. Proper attention is also paid to 
the physical developement of the pupils by the prac- 
tice of Calisthenic exercises. 

But while the embellishments of French, Drawing, 
Mucic, ‘&c., are properly cultivated, they do not, as 
in many Seminaries, constitute the most prominent 
features of the system. While these are secured, 





the discipline of the mind is efficiently conducted by 
thorough training in the solid studies. To this fact 
the writer is able to bear emphatic testimony, hav- 
ing enjoyed the privilege of visiting the School at 
all seasons, and hearing the ordinary every-day ex- 
ercises. 

The pupils are principally residents of Iarrisburg, 
but the Principal is prepared to receive a few young 
ladies into her own family, where they would enjoy 
unusual facilities for learning to speak the French 
and many other languages. 

Harrisburg, June 30, 1852. 





Examinations. 





CARLISLE EXAMINATION. 

From a stray copy of the “order of Exercises of 
the High Schools for Wednesday evening, June 30, 
1852” which has reached us, we perceive they must 
have had quite a time in the old borough, lately.— 
Not only was there an exhibition of the high schools 
on that day, but on the six preceeding days, the 16 
common schools of the town seem to have been thor- 
oughly examined, and their condition exhibited to 
the citizens. This is as it should be ; and Lancaster, 
which has learned much from Carlisle, will next 
year follow her also in this respect. 

In the absence of more specific information, we 
give the “order of Exercises’ above alluded to: 

1. Oration.—Happy Consequences of American 
Independence, by James Roney. 

2. Compositions by Female High School. 

3. The Patriot’s Hope, by Charles Hepburn. 

4, Declaration of Independence, by Chas. McClure. 

5. Compositions by Female High School. 

6. Cultivation of Moral and Religious Feelings, 
by Thomas Richards. 

7. Diplomas Conferred. 

8. Dialogue—Equality, by David Biddleand Sam’l. 
Hepburn. 

9. Remarks by Visitors. 





LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION, 
On the lst and 2d of this month, the Students of 
the Lancaster Male High School were examined by 
their Teachers in the presence of a number of the 
Directors and others of the City ; some members of 
the Board also taking part in the examination. 
The number remaining on the roll was about 75, 
some 25 having left the school in April, to enter upon 
the active duties of ife; and, if an opinion may be 
formed of their preparedness to perform those duties 
intelligently, from the proficiency exhibited by their 
remaining school fellows, they will be no disgrace 
to their native place. Those now on the roll will 
nearly all continue in the school ; so that it will prob- 
ably open after the summer vacation, and after the 
transfers from the secondary schools shall have been 
made, with over 100 pupils. 





There are three Teachers in the schools ; Mr. J. S. 
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Crumbaugh, Principal and Teacher of Latin, Greek, 


German and French; and eye on Geology.— 
Mr. J. O. Teacher Arithemetie, 
Keeping, Mathematies, and Sahn Drawing, 
K. Coates, Teach- 
English Grammar, History and El- 
ocution, and Lecturer on Natural Philosophy. Mr. 

T. Drysdale, the Principal of the Female High 
School, also a week to the advanced 


pupils of both schools on Physiology ; and after the | 


Colburn, Book 
and Lecturer on Astronomy; Mr. 


er of Geography, 


lectures once 
course of Lectures on Chemistry will be 
* the City S 
then both the school and the corps of instructors 
will be full. 

The late examination, 


vacation, the 


resumed, by one of chool Teachers : so that 


for an extended account of 
which we have not now space, was quite satisfactory 
and creditable to all concerned. 


De- 


lge of 


The proficiency of the classes in the English 


partment was quite respectable ; their knowle: 
Geography, Grammar and History 
general and sound. This was put beyond doubt by 
the evident fact that the examination was not a pre- 
pared exhibition, but a very thorough and general 
investigation into each student’s progress in the stud- 
ies he had been pursuing. This remark also equally 


applies to the other departments. 


In the mathemetical Department the proficiency | 


exhibited was very creditable. The principles of the 
whole of Common Arithmetic seemed to be well in- 
corporated into the minds of most of the classes. Se- 
veral were composed of quite good Algebraists ; and | 
the principles of Geometry, and several of the higher | 
branches of Mathematics were evidently familiar 
to the most advanced classes. 

In the department of Languages, the condition of 
the school was equally satisfactory. Four classes in 
Latin and three in Greek passed very satisfactory ex- 
aminations; and though for want of time those in 
German and French were not examined, there is no 
doubt but that they 


The exercises were concluded on Friday afternoon, 


are making good progress. 


with Declamations by a large number of the stu- 
dents. In this difficult branch, their instructor has | 


succeeded in laying the foundation of good speaking, 
by marked success in his endeavors to effect great 
deliberation, distinctness and fulness of utterance, 
with considerable command and modulation of voice 
and grace of delivery. 

On the whole, the occasion was one of much grat- 
ification to those who attended; and that a larger 
number did not, seemed to be a great disappointment 
both to Teachers and students. 
er, are near. Lancaster has heretofore really had no 
Hall adapted to school.exhibitions. But next year 
Mr. Hacer’s new “ Funton Hatt,” will be complet- 
ed:—an enterprize, by the way, which will be as bene- 
ficial to our city as it is creditable to its proprietor— 
and then such an Exhibition of the Lancaster Com- 


Better times, howey- 


being evidently | 


|mon Schools will take place, as shall challenge the 


* : i 
| State, and convince our own citizens that they have 
good schools. 

] —— ———— 
| 


UPPER D ARBY, DEL. CO. 
In Upper Darby School District, Delaware co., an 


| excellent plan has been hit upon for conducting the 
All 
the scholars belonging to the several schools in the 
| district (five in number), except the lowest classes, 

are brought together early in the morning of the ap- 


erected for the 


| examinations collectively for the whole district. 
| 


pointed day, under a large awning 


‘purpose. This temporary shelter is well provided 
| with seats, not only for the pupils, but also for the 
accommodation of the large audience which the in- 


One end 


is boarded up for the maps, black 


| terest of the occasion always commands. 
| of the “big tent” 
board, &c., fo rest against, and across the same end 
is an elevated platform, upon which the classes stand 
to recite. 


The writer was present at the annual examination 


of the public schools for the present year, held on the 
| 18th ult., which is the fifth. Although the weather 
| was unpleasant, before 9 o’clock the schools were 
| convened under the awning, and the exercises had 
|commenced. A class from each school recited alter- 
nately in 
| embraced almost every branch of an English education, 


generous rivalry; and these recitations 
from simple lessons in reading to the higher depart- 
pppts of mathematics and philosophy. Between the 
recitations two or more pupils speak pieces, or a dia- 
logue, which gives a variety to the exercises, highly 
interesting and pleasing to the audience. I was 
/much delighted with this part of the exercises. Many 
| of the pieces were well selected and spoken with the 
most appropriate emphasis, evincing a proper train- 
ing in that difficult scholastic accomplishment—good 


;reading. About seventy of the pupils spoke pieces 
| or participated in dialogues. In fact, the reading 
| by the classes of all the schools was excellent, and 
gave evidence of the same superior training. I might 
| mention instances of superior merit in this branch, 
but where all performed so well, it would be invidi- 
ous to do so. 
Besides reading, 
‘and written Arithmetic; Geography—on the old plan 
of Pel- 
ton’s outline maps—on the History of the United 
States and the Constitution; on English Grammar 


. : 
there were exercises in mental 


and also upon that of Mr. Naylor, by means 


and Etymology by all the schools; on Geometry, 
Algebra, &c. The celebrated xiviith prop. of Eu- 
clid and others were demonstrated by pupils of two 
of the schools in a very satisfactory manner. By 


giving authority for every step in the demonstrations, 
and stating what that authority proved, these boys 
exhibited a proficiency in this difficult branch of sci- 
ence that is only acquired by severe study under ju 
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dicious instruction, and could not have been looked 
for in children so young. 

I could readily extend my remarks, but propriety 
forbids that I should cumber your useful Journal with 
the particulars of a matter so entirely local. In jus- 
tice, however, to the teachers of this district, under 
whose laborious instruction this beautiful display of 
scholastic acquirements was gotten up, it is most 
proper that I should mention their names: 

The Western school is taught by Thomas Griffith. 


“ Kellyville * “ “ Thos. Wrightson. 
« Eastern “ « “ Wm. Rogers. 

«“ Union a “ «Sarah McLaurin. 
« Central os “ “ Harriet Mayer. 


I was near omitting a most important part of the 
above matter—the bountiful supply of refreshments of 
the choicest kinds, including ice cream, such as is | 
only made in Delaware county. I may also mention 
that “the tent” was decorated with a profusion of 
boquets of flowers. More than fifty of these boquets 
(and some of them were of enormous dimensions) 
were distributed over the space occupied by school 
apparatus, and contributed very considerably to the 
interest of the occasion. 

In addition to this collective examination of all the 
schools, there is a public annual examination of the 
several schools of the district. These examinations 
are of course less interesting, but they have the ad- 
vantage of enabling the teacher not only to exhibit 
the proficiency of his pupils, but also to show the 
means he employs to impart instruction, even down 
to the A. B. C. classes, which is not the case at the 
collective examination above described. 

It is only in districts where the schools are kept 
open the greater part of the year that such examina- 
tions could be held to advantage. But in such dis- 
tricts, judging from the success that has attended 
them here, no plan could be devised, so well calcu- 
lated to secure all the advantages of a generous emu- 
lation between several adjacent schools, as collective 
examinations present. SPEecraTor. 








Educational Societies. 





READING TEACHERS’ MUTUAL IMPROVE- 
MENT SCHOOL. 

[The following communication to the editors of 
the Berks County Press, describes an effort worthy 
of all praise and of general imitation. Where there 
are teachers capable of such an attempt at self-im- 
provement, the schools must soon become what such 
means alone can make them :] 

Norra East Warp, Reading, June, 1852. 


You ask me, gentlemen, to give you some account 
of the origin and progress of our Normal School. 

Our directors, ever wakeful to the interést of their 
constituents, readily yielded to the wish of the teach- 
ers in March last, to suspend Saturday schoo!s, so as 





to afford opportunity for self-culture and improve- 
ment on the plan of Normal schools. 

We commenced these exercises in the latter part of 
April, but, inasmuch as there was at first some diver- 
sity of opinion, as to the best method of proceeding, 
little was done till the middle of May; since that 
time we have gone forward, not attempting to teach 
branches usually taught in our public schools, but 
confining our inquiries to the methods of TEACHING 
different branches, also of managing and governing 
schools. As the three departments of our schools‘em- 
brace pupils frem 4 to 21 years of age, and in al! 
stages of education, from the alphabet, until they are 
prepared to enter the work-shop, the counting-room, 
or as freshman in college ; the topics needing examina- 
tion were numerous, diversified, and could not all be 
attended to at once; we therefore began with teaching 
the alphabet. Some persons might suppose that it 
was a small business for all the teachers in our ward, 
to devote themselves for several weeks to an exami- 
nation of the various methods of teaching the A, B, 
C’s ; but from our stand point it has an aspect of 
higher importance. We regard it not merely as the 
initiatory step in the path of literature; it is also the 
stage in education, where, more than in any other, 
the taste of the pupil is formed either to love or to 
hate school. 

After settling some principles and outlines of in- 
struction, we assigned to Mrs. Sarah Lee and Miss 
Ann M. Shultz to make trial of these with the most 
backward pupils in their schools. They reported at 
our last meeting, that they had selected pupils that 
had been in school from 6 to 30 months each, without 
knowing half the letters of the alphabet; a majority 
of whom were perfected in the whole alphabet in less 
than a week, and promoted to a higher class, and the 
remainder will probably be periected in another 
week. 

Our methods of teaching orthography and reading, 
differ somewhat from those in common use, but as we 
have not had sufficient time to test their intrinsic 
value, it is perhaps best to add no more respecting 
those at present. 

Let teaching be regarded and studied as a science, 
and teachers be classed withartists; then, and not till 
then, will our schools attain their true position in 
community. Please accept our thanks for the inter- 
est taken in our prosperity. 


Very respectfully, &c., J. W. Irwin. 





SCHUYLKILL COUNTY EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 


This association convened in Tamaqua, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, July &th at 2 o’clock, P.M. In the 
absence of the regular President (B. Bannan,) 
Nicwotas O.msteaD was called to the chair. The 
introductory address was delivered by W. E. Porter, 
his subject, Mental, Moral and Physical Education. 
He was listened to, throughout, by a concourse of 
teachers and friends of education that had assembled 
from different parts of the county, with marked in- 
terest and attention. 

Fripay was occupied by addresses and discussions 
upon topics connected with schools and the genera 
diffusion of knowledge, which rendered the session 
unusually interesting, the following gentlemen oecu- 

ying the floor: Messrs. A. Christman, J. R. White, 
ev. Wm. R. Glen, W. C. Hayes, G. Wiggan, F. Lau- 
derburn, A. K. Browne, W. E. Porter, 3 S. Jack- 
oe J. M. Reinhart, N. Olmstead, and G. H. Me- 
abe. 
Fripay Eventnc—The Convention was addressed 
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by G. Il. MeCabe, Esq., and A. M. Miles, of Wilkes- 
barre. Their remarks were highly interesting and 
seemed to infuse new life into the hearts of all who 
listened to them, and inspire the teachers with a zeal 
and determination unknown before. A vote of thanks 
was extended them. 

Sarurpay Morninc—Communications from dif- 
ferent members who were absent, and from similar 
associations, addressed to the Convention were read, 
accepted, and ordered to be filed. The following of- 
ficers were elected to serve the ensuing year: 

Enias ScuNeiper, President. 

W. E. Porrer, Vice President. 
H. J. B. Cummines, R. Secretary. 
F. Laupersurn, C. Secretary. 
Jacos Berrs, Treasurer. 

Executive Committee—N. Olmstead, A. P. Spinney, 
J. M. Reinhart, and J. W. Lawton. 

After which the chair appointed an inviting Com- 
mittee, consisting of Messrs. C. Little, B. S. Jack- 
son, Plinney Porter, P. D. Barnett, George Wyn- 
koop, and Harvey Young, to address circulars to 
teachers inviting their co-operation. 

Saturpay Arrernoon—Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter 
addressed the Convention at length upon the subject 
of general education ; and his address upon this, as 
upon all other occasions, was characterized by prac- 
tical illustrations—by imaginations of the happiest 
conception—by ,eloquence the most plain, yet of the 
loftiest and most sublime tone. It was an effort ap- 
propriate, finished, and noble, and will doubtless be 
published. A vote of heartfelt thanks was adopted, 
and the Convention adjourned to meet on the 27th 
of December, in St. Clair, Schuvlkill county, Pa. 

A. K. Browne, Secretary. 

Tamaqua, July 12th, 1852. 





Eldersridge Teachers’ Association. d 

Mr. Eprror:—Agreeably to your request, the fol- 
lowing account of “ Eldersridge Teachers’ Associa- 
tion” is submitted to your readers: 

The “ Association” exists in connection with Eld- 
ersridge Academy, and owes its origin to the fact that 
a large number of the students of the institution, have 
been, or expect to be, engaged in the business of 
teaching, and the obvious importance of some special 
preparation for the work. An organization with a 
view to promoting this object has been recently ef- 
fected on the following plan. All who take an inter- 
est in the theory and practice of teaching, including 
teachers of both sexes, in the neighborhood, meet 
weekly on Saturday afternoon, in the capacity of a 
Teachers’ Association.” The Principal of the 
Academy is ex officio President, and the Assistant 
Teacher, Secretary. In addition to these a business 
committee of three is appointed to act in conjunction 
with the President and Secretary in determining the 
nature and order of exercises, procuring lecturers, and 
superintending the affairs of the association. 

It is made the duty of the Secretary to “ conduct 
the correspondence of the Association, collect and 
from time to time lay before it such information as he 
may deem promotive of its objects, and, when other 
arrangements are not made by the business commit- 





tee, to conduct the recitations and other exercises of 
the association.” 

The exercises as at present conducted, are, 

Ist. A lecture on some subject connected with 
teaching, of which the members take notes: 

2d. The reading of essays by members of the As- 
sociation, upon some subject previously assigned : 

3d. Remarks on the subject discussed in the essays, 
continuing from fifteen to thirty minutes, according 
to the interest manifested—occupying in all between 
one and two hours. 

“ The Instructor’s Manual ” has been adopted as a 
text book, although not rigidly adhered to in the course 
of lectures. By the contribution of a small sum by 
each member, a sum has been raised to procure for 
the Association some of the leading educational peri- 
odicals in our own and neighboring States, such as 
“The Ohio Journal,’ and ** Massachusetts Teacher.” 

Such is a brief outline of the plan of our Associa- 
tion. Whether or not it will prove promotive of the 
objects for which it was organized, is a problem yet 
to be solved. An endeavor after improvement, how- 
ever, is not likely, we think, to be more deleterious 
tothe cause of common schools than sluggish indif- 
ference. 

We earnestly invite the attention of teachers in 
academies and select schools, to the practicability 
and importance of devoting some special effort to the 
training of teachers. 


» pin the absence of Normal institutions for this spe- 


cial purpose, is it not the duty of those to whom is 
committed all the training that manv of our teachers 
receive, to put forth some special exertion to prepare 
the future instructor for his high vocation ? 
Eldersridge, Ind. Co. June, 1852. J. M.M. 





Proceedings of the Lawrence County Teachers’ 
Institute. 

In accordance with the call for a meeting of the 
Teachers of Lawrence county, a large number assem- 
bled in the Presbyterian church, in New Castle, Pa., 
on Monday, Oct. 27, 1851. The Institute was organ- 
ized temporarily, by appointing the following officers: 
D. Craig, Esq., President; Rev. Mr. Johnston, J, Em- 
ery, Esq., A Hawthorn and Dr. E. Murray, Vice 
Presidents ; Wm. Donnelly, Esq. and M. Gantz, Sec- 
retaries; Alex. Newell, P. Dunn and J. Douthett, 
Finance Committee. Other committees were appoint- 
ed for various purposes during the session of the In- 
stitute. 

There were enrolied during the week eighty-five 
Teachers: fifty gentlemen and thirty-five ladies. The 
committee appointed to prepare a Constitution and 
By-Laws for the permanent organization of the Insti- 
tute, reported the following which was ~— and 
signed by twenty-one gentlemen and twenty ladies. 

Constitution of the Lawrence Teachers’ Institute. 

Arr. 1. This association shall be called the Law. 
rence Teachers’ Institute; having for its object the 
improvement of its members in the science of Teach- 
ing, the elevation of the Teachers’ Profession, and 
the advancement of Universal Education. 
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Arr. 2. Its officers shall be one President, two Vice 
Presidents, one Corresponding and one Recording 
Secretary, and a Treasurer, 

Arr. 3. The Secretaries and Treasurer shall con- 
stitute ex-officio, an Executive Committee. 

Arr. 4. It shall be the duty of the President to 
reside at the evening sessions, and those for miscel- 
aneous business. 

Art. 5. The Vice Presidents shall be associated 
with the President in the discharge of his duties; and 
one of them shall preside in his absence, 

Art. 6. It shall be the duty of the Corresponding 
Secretary, to conduct the correspondence of the In- 
stitute, and to act as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

Art. 7. It shall be the duty of the Recording Sec- 
retary, to make a record of the proceedings of the 
Institute, and of the daily attendance; to file all pa- 
pers belonging to it and to prepare for publication a 
report of its proceedings at each term. 

Arr. 8. It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to re- 
ceive and disburse all monies belonging to the Insti- 
stute, according to its directions, and to report the 
same, at the close of each term. 

Arr. 9. It shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to provide Teachers and Lecturers for the 
Institute, to arrange, announce and conduct the busi- 
ness of the term, and to publish all notices. 

Arr. 10. Any Teacher, or person intending to be- 
come a Teacher, may be a regular member of the 
Institute, by subscribing the Constitution and By- 
Laws, and each male member paying the sum of one 
dollar and each female member the sum of twenty 
cents annually, to the Treasurer. 

Art. 11. Any person may become an honorary 
member, by receiving the vote of the members pres- 
ent at any regular meeting, and subscribing to the 
Constitution and By-Laws: delegates from other As- 
sociations without a vote, by presenting credentials. 

Art. 12. The Institute in its deliberative sessions, 
shall be governed by the ordinary rules that govern 
deliberative bodies. 

Arr. 13. The officers of the Institute shall be elec- 
ted by ballot on the third day of each term. 

Arr. 14. The Institute shall hold annually one 
term of two weeks, commencing on the second Mon- 
day of October: but the Ex. Committee may call a 
Semi-annual meeting on the written request of twen- 
five Teachers. 

Arr. 15. Any Article of this Constitution, or of 
the By-Laws, may be changed by a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any regular meeting. 


By-Laws. 


Art. 1. The Corresponding Secretary shall call 
the first meeting of the Executive Committee on the 
first Saturday of July to make definite arrangements 
for the next term. 

Art. 2, The Executive Committee, at their first 
meeting, shall prepare an order of exercises, adapted 
to secure a thorough course of instruction in the ne- 
cessary branches, and appoint Teachers for the same, 
and evening lectures. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall immediately 
communicate with such appointees and in case they 
do not within fourteen days, signify acceptance, he 
shall fill their places with others; in every case re- 
quiring a positive acceptance of the appointment. 

Arr. 3. The Executive Committee shall publish 
- a in county papers, for at least 

our weeks previous to the term, and a programme of 
the daily euerehien during the term. . 
Arr. 4, No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 





ury except on a warrant, signed by the President and 
counter-signed by the Secretary. 

Arr. 5. The officers elected shall take their seats 
on the morning of the last day of each annual term 
of the Institute. 

Under the Constitution the following board of offi- 
cers were elected and took their seat on Saturday 
morning, Noy. 1, 1851, the last day of the first term. 
P. Dunn, New Castle, President; Vice Presidents, M. 
Gantz and John Alford, New Castle ; Recording Sec- 
retary, James C. Brakey, East Brook ; Corresponding 
Secretary, William Travis, New Castle. 

Insrructors.—M. D. Leggett, Esq., and J Mark- 
ham, Teacher, were the rm Instructors present; but 
their untiring labors and intelligent zeal, united with 
large experience and rare ability, almost filled up the 
vacuum created by the absence of others invited to 
attend. 

Eventna Lecturers.—S. W. Gibson, Esq., A. 
Hart, Esq., D. M. Warren and R. Sutton, Esq., per- 
formed the part assigned them with a promptness, 
readiness and adaptation of manner and matter com- 
mending them to the warmest ame of the 
large audience whom they addressed. 

Large numbers of the citizens of New Castle at- 
tended the sessions of the Institute, manifesting an 
interest and activity in the cause of education rarely 
witnessed in any community. 

The following resolutions were reported during the 
term, by the committee on resolutions, and after dis- 
cussion, were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the progressive development of the 
Public School system of Pennsylvania should give 
the people confidence in it, as the only efficient means 
for edueating all the children in the State, 

Resolved, That one of the highest duties of every 
Teacher, and of every intelligent citizen, is to secure 
by all available means, a wise and vigerous execu- 
tion of the common school law. 

Resolved, That justice to the public school system, 
and to those who wish to become teachers, demands 
a more thorough and impartial investigation of the 
qualification of teachers, before entering on the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Resolved, That asa means of effecting these ob- 
jects, the friends of education ought to make a united 
effort to obtain a county superintendent of common 
schools, whose duty it shall be to visit frequently all 
the schools in the county, and make report of their 
condition and progress,—to examine teachers and 
supervise generally, the educational operations of the 
county. 

Resolved, That we believe Teachers’ Institutes to 
‘be an essential instrumentality, at the present time, 
for the proper and efficient execution.of the common 
school law, and therefore 

Resolved, That we appoint a committee of three 
citizens to petition the Tagislotace to make provision 
for setting apart a fund for their encouragement and 
support. Committee—J. D. Clark, Dr. C. T. Whip- 
po, and Alex. Newall. 

Resolved, That the cause of Popular Education 
demands a class of schools, supported by public 
funds, designed to teach the Art of Teaching. 

Delegates. 

Resolved, That we appoint delegates to the follow- 
ing Associations, to attend their annual meetings :— 
Beaver County Educational Association, Mercer 


County Educational Association, Mahoning County, 
O. Teachers’ Institute, and the American Association 
for the advancement of Education, to attend its an- 





— meeting in Newark, New Jersey in August, 
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Resolved, That we most earnestly desire to have | committee elected in a district at any other time than 
called a Convention of the Teachers of Pennsylvania | that authorized by the school law, is illegal, and has 
in order to organize a State Association—and there- | no authority to act. If persons thus elected do act, 
fore. their action is illegal, and not binding on the sub-dis- 

Resolved, That we appoint a delegation of six | trict, the directors, or other individuals; but the di- 
teachers, to respond to such a call as soon as it is} rectors may afterwards approve their action, in which 





made from the proper source. case as it is binding upon the parties in interest, as 

Delegates to the Beaver County Ed. Association: | though the committee had been legally constituted. 
Messrs. Samuel T. Boyd, M. Gantz, W. P. Shaw, Widowers are held to be single freemen, and sub- 
and Misses T. Townsend, Jane Luce and Jane E. | ject to the same provisions of the school law that ap- 
Shaw. | ply to the latter. 


Mercer C > Association: Messrs. P. D T 
D mediate = ee RR i ag, Sbol School Treasurers who refuse or neglect to pay 
he Mest hs ania and Elizabeth Chenoweth. | °V°" their successors in office any balance of funds 

earacs. Mager sia acigtty _— ~henoweth. | in their hands are liable to the district for interest on 

Delegates to the Mahoning county, Ohio, Teachers ne aaa 
Institute: Messrs. J. Brakey, Wm. M’Cord, Wm. “eee get ‘ . . 
mos: ar “ae “. . : Real estate, when sold, is not liable in the hands 
I'ravis, Wm. P. Shaw and W. D. Payton, and Misses | of tha wnishneds Getthe. tant eed ee © 
, ‘ ee, > ye. | , ase sc axes assesse 
K. M. Porter, Sarah Alcorn, Julia A. Kelly, Eliza-| ~ as op Fa +3 le The t . - 4 be il Be {; 
beth Bushnell and Jane Luce. bel sae oO ue sa “se 1e tax Fs e collected lrom 

Delegates to the American Association: Messrs. | “©,'0rmer owner by process of law. : 

| School directors are not authorised to build school 


Wm. Travis and M. Gantz. > . ; 
State Teachers’ As:ociation: Messrs. Wm. Travis, | houses upon the land of any person without permis- 


David Love and P. Dunn, and Misses C. Townsend, | §!02- ‘ 
E. M. Porter and Mrs. E. D. Ten Broeck.— Lawrence A taxable, who owes school tax, who has no per- 


Journal. | sonal or real property, having money at interest, may 
| be sued in the name of the district and judgment 
OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | recovered against him for the amount, and after judg- 

-_. a ; Eres . | ment the money at interest may be attached. 

The Sandusky Weekly Register has just been re-) Directors may authorise the president and secreta- 
ceived, containing a full account of the fourth Semi-| ry of the board to draw orders on the treasurer *be- 
annual meeting of this large, intelligent and influen- | tween the meetings of the board,” provided they spe- 
|cify the objects and amounts for which orders shall 
: be drawn. 
long columns of the Register, and show over 200) pji-eetors may pay for the strtionery, advertising 
persons present, and are marked by talent, profes-| for teachers, printing of blank orders, articles of 
sional skill and the determination to do. When| agreement, &c., out of the funds of the district. 

If the directors place the duplicate and funds of 
a, “4 rw ya oro < oe or 
r a ats ™ : aking bond with sureties from him, and the distric 

Warren Cot ntY.—A Teachers, Institute was to_ sustains a loss in consequence, the board are liable 
have been established in Warren co., on the 13th) to the district for such loss, unless they can show af- 
instant. | firmatively that no resident of the district would ac- 
cept the office and give bond and security. 

W idowers who have no occupation should be taxed 
as single freemen. 
| There can be no such thing as balances due to 
| 











tial Association. The proceedings fill nearly twelve 


will Pennsylvania boast such a body? 











School Law. 








Decisions of the Superintendent of Common | cyb-districts at the close of the school year. Section 
Schools. | Sth of the school law provides that if the directors 
All real estate and other property is taxed separ- | neglect or refuse to “put and keep the schools in 
ately from and in addition to offices and posts of profit, | operation [during the school year] so far as the means 
professions, trades and occupations, or single freemen | of the district will admit,” “ upon complaint in writ- 
without occupation. ing by any six taxable citizens of the district,” the 
If a board of directors fail to organize, because no | Court shall “declare their seats vacant and appoint 
one can obtain a majority of votes for president, it is | others in their stead.” It is therefore a plain duty 
such neglect of duty as will justify the Court of| of the directors not to have balances on hand at the 
Quarter Sessions, upon complaint of six taxable citi- close of the school year. ee 
zens of the district, and upon due proof thereof, tode-|__ Under no circumstances can a sub-district legal- 
clare their seats vacant, and appoint others in their | l¥ claim that a balance is due them from the dis- 
stead. trict treasury, after the expiration of the school year, 
When two directors are to be elected, and three | if its proper expenses are all paid. re ae 
persons have an equal number of votes, there is no School districts have no authority to establish joint 
election, and such vacancies therefore exist as au-| Schools, and the expenses of schools so established 


thorize the board to fill them by appoint t unti] | cannot be legally paid out of the common school 
the next election. i tai iano fund. Nor can sub-districts be established out of 


If any citizens establish a school without the au-| Parts of different district. 


thority of the directors, and if such school is not di-| If a school treasurer dies, with a duplicate in his 
rectly approved of by a majority of the board of di- | hands, the directors must take it back, the adminis- 
rectors acting in their official capacity, the former | trator of the deceased being required only to settle 
cannot compel the district to pay the expenses of the | with the directors for such portion of the duplicate as 
school. the deceased treasurer had collected or rendered 


The Superintendent has frequently decided that a' himself personally liable for. 
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Directors Removed for Refusing to Establish 
the Common School System. 


OPINION OF JUDGE JONES (OF BERKS). 


In the matter of the School Directors of the Township 
Colebrookdale. 

The School Directors of Colebrookdale township 
have seen fit never to carry into effect the common 
school system of education, but instead of doing their 
duty, as imperatively enjoined by law, have gone on 
in defiance of the law, for years, giving to the chil- 
dren of the poor of that township the inviduous pit- 
tance of education, which was doled out to them, as 
peupers, under the old law. And now, when they 
are brought into Court toshow cause why they should 
not be removed from office for this gross derilection 
of duty, two of them, the others answering nothing, 
tell us that “the great opposition to the common 
school in that township has placed difficulties in their 
way which made it almost impossible to comply with 
the law, but notwithstanding, the Board has unani- 
mously agreed to go on and open the common schools, 
and that they are now and have been making all ne- 
cessary arrangements to do so.” 

It is more than three years since the Act of 1849 
was passed, and no single step has yet been taken 
by this Board to carry it into effect. It is not to be 
endured that any law of the landshould be thus made 
a dead letter by any local opposition. These Direec- 
tors were elected under the law, and by their accept- 
ance of office under it, took upon them the duties of 
office —indeed, for not doing those duties, they sub- 
jected themselves to being indicted, and upon convic- 
tion fined and imprisoned. And yet yielding to “the 
great opposition” of the township, they have found it 
‘* almost impossible,” they tell us, to perform those 
duties—and what was wanting of entire impossibility, 
derived from that great opposition, they have tound 
probably in their own iesialiens. When men take 
upon them the burthen of pubiic office they should 
know and feel that there is no impossibility in the 
way of doing their duty. Let them bravely dare to 
do it, and what to the cowardly fancy seems great 
opposition will shrink into utter nothingness when it 
comes into direct conflict with a resolute and de- 
termined officer, who takes his stand on the sure and 
firm-set foundation of the law. 


The disposition to set laws at naught is one that 
must be promptly met and checked. It is no new 
disposition of human nature—it is as old as human 
nature itself. But the law is the rule of order in 
the State, and this disposition is the antagonistic 
principle to that rule. -The law is the life of soc’ety, 
whilst triumphs over the law tend to, and, where they 
become universal, are in very fact, its death. We 
would commend to the good people of this township, 
and of all others which feel aggrieved by the common 
school law, the wisdom of the ancient law-giver, who 
says, “If there are laws whose provisions seem to be 
fraught with inconvenience or injury, let them be 
changed and corrected. But from the moment that 


a law is decreed and in force, let all obey it scrupu- |, 


lously ; from that moment it is neither right nor pro- 
per that any man should be wiser than the law, and 
it is both right and proper that the law should be 
wiser and better than man. Those who would vio- 
late this principle ought to be punished, because by 
so doing they introduce disobedience, which is the 
greatest scourge of States.” The twenty-six centu- 
ries that have passed away since those principles 
were promulgated, have afforded thousands of ‘lus. 
trations of their supreme wisdom. On those prinéi- 
ples, alone and beyond all others, the American peo- 





ple can alone make good the lofty boast of man’s 
capacity for self-government. If we let go our hold 
on these principles, that boast will become a curse, 
a hissing and a by word. 

These Directors profess their willingness, since this 
prensa was instituted, to carry the laws into ef- 
ect. We have no doubt of the sincerity of those pro- 
fessions. The respondents are doubtless all respect- 
able and excellent citizens, and have acted upon mis- 
taken views, either of their powers or of their duties 
—but, be the source of their error what it may, we 
cannot receive this late repentance as an expiation of 
their wrong. They have disobeyed the law, they 
have incurred its penalty—and must therefore be re- 
moved. 

The Court therefore order and decree that the re- 
spondents be, and they arehereby removed from their 
offices as School Directors, and John Gable, Henry 
Stauffer, Henry B. Rhoads, Henry Seashols, Levi K. 
Gilbert and Samuel Shaner, are hereby appointed 
School Directors of Colebrockdale township in their 
place and stead. 

The following from the Berks & Schuylkill Journal 
shows the good effect of this wholesome action of the 
Court : 

Procress or Epucation.—We are gratified to be 
able to state that three of the townships, in Berks, 
which up tothis period held out against public schools, 
have given in, viz: Albany, Maxatawny, and Cole- 
brookdale. The two latter have levied a tax of 
$2000, and $1200 respectively. The wants of the 
townships may be judged from the fact that the en- 
tire number of school houses required to educate the 
young, must be built. Maxatawny builds six this 
year and three next. ‘‘There’s a good time coming.” 





The Number of Common Schools in a District Dis- 
cretionary with Directors. 

Last winter somecitizens of a portion of Strasburg 
Township, Lancaster County, having been refused 
an additional school by the Directors, applied to tho 
Court of Common Pleas for a rule to show cause why 
a writ of mandamus should not issue commanding 
the directors to establish the school. After the usual 
preliminary proceedings an alternative mandamus is- 
sued, ordering them to establish the school or show 
good cause why they should not. In their return 
they set forth various matters: as, that the determ- 
ining of the number and location ot school houses is 
left by the law to the discretion of the Board ; that in 
the exercise of their best discretion they had decided 
against erecting the one desired, at the present time ; 
that the averge number of the pupils on the rolls of 
their schools is not such as to render another im- 
peratively necessary now; that the number in atten- 
dance at the school, nearest the point in question, 
is below the general average in the township; and 
that the finances of the Board at present do not war- 
rant the additional expense. After full argument, 
Judge Lona decided the return to be sufficient and 
refused a peremptory mandamus; being,of opinion 


that the determination of the number of schools is 
left to the discretion of Directors; and that the Court 
nn not to interfere with this mips yrernt power, 
unless a clear case of wilful neglect of duty is made 
out. 
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| best methods of instruction might be collected, at 
| such a meeting. Distinguished friends of education 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. | from abroad, would occasionally lend their aid ; au- 

I take pleasure in complying with your request, as | thor’s of new systems of instruction, would make 
made known through your last paper, that teachers | their appearance upon such an occasion, and present 
shall send an account of the number of scholars &c.| their claims to teachers. In this way, the latter 
in attendance at their schools. And as a friend of | might be posted up in the various improvements of 
education, I sincerely hope your efforts to establish | the day. The subject of proper school books might 
your paper, on such a basis as will enable you to en-| be considered ; and, out of the thousands of trashy 
large it, will succeed. | books, with which would-be-authors have flooded the 

I think it fills a vacuity, long felt, in the depart-| country, the best instruction books, might be selected. 
ment of common schools—a means of communication! Nor should school directors or school committees 
between teachers. It is encouraging to see that| be exempt from contributing to this association. It 
teachers are disposed to contribute so liberally to its | will take the co-operation of all interested in educa- 
columns. Until they are thus called out, in some way, | tion to give that tone and energy to the association, 
to discuss their methods of instruction, we never can | necessary to make it permanent. And so long as pa- 
| rents can let the accumulation of wealth, or other 


Original Communications. 





have a high order of teachers. 

I think every teacher in the State should not only 
take your paper, but be a contributor to its columns. 
It would give a character and dignity to the profes- 
sion that it has not, hitherto, felt. A paper filled 
with short communications, from all over the State, 
on the subject of education, and the condition of 
common schools, would be a valuable and an interest- 
ing periodical. 

The public have long suffered the penalty of a 
criminal neglect of general education and of those 
to whom the instruction of youth is confided, in the 
harvests of ignorance and crime, that everywhere ob- 
struct human progress; but it is to be hoped a 
brighter day is dawning. Yet there is much to be 
done, and among other things the following proposi- 
tion, which has for some time been a subject of con- 
sideration with me, may embrace oneimportant means 
of still further promoting the cause of education ; 
it is: 

That county associations, or associations of two 
or more counties, be formed for the purpose of bring- 
ing all the teachers of common schools together, an- 
nually, to consult on the various methods of instruc- 
tion. Let every teacher be required to attend or send 
a written communication stating that he cannot do 
so, with such remarks on the subject of the meeting, 
as might be suggested to the mind of one interested 
in teaching. 

I apprehend if such an association were establish- 
ed, on the right basis, with a few energetic teachers 
in different parts of the county, the meetings would 
assume such an interesting aspect, as not to require 
any compulsory measure to ensure the attendance 
and co-operation of teachers. 


The sessions should continue 2 days at least; a 
business committee could procure speakers for the 
occasion, if it was thought necessary ; or, what would 
be still better, they could depend upon their own re- 
sources. 

Much of valuable information, with respect to the 


| objects, so absorb their minds as to neglect such as- 


| sociations, depend upon it, it will take double, if not 
| quadruple, the time and money to get their children 


| educated. 
What dees the boy or girl “care for his books, if 
| father or mother is not interested in them? “They 
are only something imposed upon him, by the mas- 
ter, and its not worth while to spend so much time 
| just to please him.” When school is out the books 
| are thrown away. The Teacher may almost tell, by 
| the boys progress, whether his parents take proper 
| interest in what he is learning, or not. For without 
| the aid, encouragement and example of the parent 
| the teacher can do but little. And if the teachers 
were to meet together, en-masse, and present these 
facts to parents and urge the importance of their 
taking more interest in the subject, much good might 
thereby arise. Owing to a conscious incompetency, 
on the part of teachers to perform their duties to 
their scholars, they may not be prepared to take 
such an advanced step, but associations for mutual 
intercourse would make them prepared. 

The teacher would go home from such a conven- 
tion encouraged, and aroused to a higher sense 
of the important position he occupies ii. relation to 
society. 

Let each teacher be authorized to solicit funds in 
his neighborhood, to publish a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of these meetings, and let them be scattered 
tar and wide over the county; do all these things and 
the occupation of teaching, will take its proper place 
in the scale of respectability. 

To come at once to the point. ‘The National As- 
sociation for the promotion of education ” meets this 
year at Newark, N.J., on the second Tuesday in 
August. Can there not be a County Convention held 
on the week spreceeding this Convention to send dele- 
gates to the National Association? 

Is any one ready to propose Lancaster, West Ches- 
ter or any other place of meeting, and let it be pub- 
lished in all the county papers? There is not much 
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time, but there is enough if well used. What say 
you, friends? 

If you deem the foregoing worthy a place in your 
—— you will insert it. Evan Puen. 

ottingham, Chester co., 6th mo., 1852. 
ON EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS, &c. 

Mr. Eprtor:—I saw a copy of your School Journal, 
yesterday. I take other educational papers; yet there 
is to me a desideratum that none nor all of those fill 
but which the Journal seems likely to supply—that 
is the “ practical ideas, and useful discussions,” re- 
lating to the every day business of the school room 
—the “useful experience, and discoveries and sugges- 
tions of working Teachers.” 

We have enough of general ideas, and of theorizing 
far more ; let us know how the best practical workers 
accomplish the greatest good. Iam persuaded that 
many teachers rise from reading the closely condens- 
ed, hard-pressed “essays” very little benefitted ; and 
in applying what they have learned therefrom 
in the school-room, frequently entirely fail, simply 
because they have made the experiment at the wrong 
time, or have not understood, or had no idea of the 
suitable modus operandi that would have produced 
the desired result. Many of the essays intended for 
teachers are too much like some beautiful, but puzz- 
ling question in Algebra—they require a skilful 
workman to analyse them. This should not be, at 
least, not so generally. Young and inexperienced, 
but aspiring teachers need some thing else; and 
School Journals, designed principally for their 
instruction and encouragement, should furnish not 
only a good supply of well-tried and long established 
domonstrations or illustrations of the same kind as 
are found in the communications of some of your cor- 
respondents. 

Herewith I send you a copy of our School Report 
of the last year for Waterford Township, It is, I 
believe, the first ever written in this township, and 
first ever printed in the county. Also, a copy of the 
Constitution of a Township Association of Teachers. 
These pamphlets will show you that we are making 
some efforts to advance the good cause in these parts ; 
and Iam happy to learn from your Journal that 
there is not only a growing interest in your State, 
but that it has already ripened and manifested itself 
in such fruitful action in your county. Similar ac- 
tion—County Associations publishing good Journals 
&c.—in some county or counties in this State, is 
something most devoutly wished for; and I confident- 
ly believe that Jerseymen have true nobility enough 
not to let the good example of adjoining States be as 
“pearls cast before swine.” 

Already the light of suns around us is opening 
a brighter day for our thousands of youth. Since 
the foregoing was written we, in this township, had 
an interesting monthly meeting, on July 2d & 3d, at 
Longacoming. On Saturday morning, 3d, a very 








able, logical and eloquent address on Education was 
delivered by G. A. Raybold, a superannuated Metho- 
dist preacher, residing in Haddonfield, this county. 
In the evening another address was delivered cal- 
culated to do good in waking up an interest in the 
mind of the hearers. 

The Association appointed me to correspond with 
the Superintendents (eight in number) in this coun- 
ty, and get them to sign a call for a county meeting 
of Teachers and Friends of Education, to be held in 
Hoddonfield on the first Saturday of September next. 
We hope to succeed in this matter, and have some 
able speaker or speakers for the occasion. 

Tuomas C. Roczrs. 

Glendale, Camden Co., N. J., July, 1852. 





OUR FREE SCHOOL LAW. 

Mr. Eprtor: In a former communication I made 
the assertion, that in addition to the astonishing in- 
crease, which had taken place in the number of our 
schools, and the amount of money expended for edu- 
cational purposes since the adoption of our present 
school law, much had also been gained in the im- 
proved construction of school houses, better qualifica- 
tion of teachers—superior kinds of Text-Books—and 
general interest in the subject of Education. 

A few additional observations in confirmation of 
that declaration might not prove unprofitable. But 
while arguing progress in these particulars, I do not 
wish it understood, that in my opinion we have 
reached perfection, or even a close approximation to 
it, in any of them. The truth is far otherwise.— 
Many, if not most of our county school houses, are 
even yet inconveniently located and incommodiously 
arranged ; many of our teachers are still unfit to dis- 
charge aright the arduous duties of a school-room; 
our Text-Books still admit of improvements; and the 
public mind is far from being awakened to a proper 
sense of the permanent importance of Education.— 
Let us contrast, however, the state of things in these 
particulars 16 or 20 years ago, with that existing at 
the present time. 

First, School Houses.. Who that can remember 
the school houses then, and compares them with the 
school houses now, can help observing the difference. 
Here and there a school house of that period remains, 
and in passing along our public highways we may per- 
chance meet with one, standing on some high bank, 
or almost inaccessible position, close by the roadside 
—ofttimes without a shade tree near, bleaching in 
the sun. Think of its steep roof, little narrow chim- 
ney, or great broad one, (according as the room was 
heated with fire from a hearth or from a stove,) small 
windows without. shutters, and door cut and carved 
with various uncouth figures, and you have a picture 
of the exterior. Step within. The big rusty stove 
or wide mouthed fire-place—blackened walls, clumsy 
and uncomfortable desks—benches without backs— 
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a few pins and nails placed here and there around 
the room—(several of which were generally behind 
the master’s desk as a convenient location for his hat 
and “thickory,’’) and a corner (sometimes a pretty 
ample space) devoted to the stowing away of such ar- 
ticles as an old broom, an ash-kettle, an axe, and per. 


haps a quantity of kindlings, give us a fae simile of 
the interior, and render it sombre and uninviting. 

In my native township 20 years ago there was but 
one school house. It was placed at a certain cross- 
road near the centre of the township. There was not 
a tree within several hundred yards; no curtains or 
shutters shielded the windows, and there we sat—60 


or 100 boys and girls—during a hot summer day as 
if in an oven, with the perspiration oozing out from 
our foreheads and falling on our books. Oh! how 
glad we were, (I feel it yet,) to escape this prison 
house at “intermission” or “noon,” and away to a 
neighboring brook to sit upon its banks, or play in 
its cool waters, or further still to an old walnut tree, 
which seemed to pity our condition and compensate 
us with its inviting shade. Some of our teachers 
prohibited our going this far from the house ; but the 
threats of punishment were scarcely sufficient to 
quench in our young spirits the thirst for the beauti- 
ful, or overcome an aversion to being cooped up in 
that old school-room. The Free School Law was 
passed. In a few years two large houses were built, 
one at each end of the township. The first on the 
banks of the beautiful Brandywine, received the 
name of Spruce Grove, because it is clustered around 





with evergreens, under the shade of which the chil- 
dren can sit; and where the moaning winds may be 
heard in the branches above, creating corresponding 
melody in their own little bosoms; the second received | 
that of Oak Hill because it too is situated in a pleas- 


ant grove of oaks. 

The ruthless hand of progess has not even spared 
the old school house. A new one, larger, more cheer- 
ful and comfortable has taken its place. It is in the 
same siiuation, but weeping willows have been plant- 
ed around it, and as I passed it the last time, happy 
children, truant no longer, were playing und:r their 
shade. I could not resist the temptation and went in. 
As great a change had taken place in its interior ar- 
rangement as in the exterior appearance. There were 
large windows with shutters and curtains—white | 
walls—hooks for hats and baskets—comfortable and 
clean benches, upon which sat flower pots, and fresh 
plucked laurel and hemlock branches hung around 
the building. An intelligent and polite young mis_ 
tress had succeeded our rigid old master; and when 
I looked from the window towards the brook and dis- 
tant trees, and asked if her pupils did not wander off 
to those spots formerly so inviting, she replied, “Sel- 
dom, they found the yard and the school house more 
attractive.” Whata lesson thought I! %and the real 





regret which I could not help feeling for the loss of 


the old school house, around which a thousand pleas- 
ing associations of by-gone days still clustered, was 


| more than compensated by the improved appearance 


of everything, and the happy groups which sported 
in the yard. 

What has taken place in this township has taken 
place to a greater or less extent all over the State.— 
Every where even the passing traveller may mark 
the change. 

Permit me to add, that the difference in the effect 
of such school arrangements as I have attempted to 
describe, can hardly be overestimated. Make your 
school-rooms light, healthy, and comfortable, and the 
scholars will generally be cheerful and industrious. 
Suffer them to be sombre, old, and ugly, and a cor- 
responding effect will be produced upon the minds 
of the young.—What I have to say concerning the 
change in other respects, you shall;have in another 


communication. EpucatTor. 


ARITHMETICAL ABBREVIATIONS. 

In my last, I endeavored to show, how all business 
calculation can be made without unnecessarily per- 
plexing the scholar’s mind with a great variety of 
rules. In doing this, I entirely omitted to show, how 
the labor of calculation, in many cases, can be short- 
ened. 

That an arithmetician, by a judicious proceeding, 
very often can very considerably abridge his work; 
and, that in working out a problem the liabilities to 
mistakes and errors, must necessarily increase, in 
proportion to the number of figures, I hope no one 
will deny. But let a regular system for shortening 
the work in arithmetic be ever so desirable, yet com- 
paratively little can be done in schools towards ac- 
complishing that object. To give some few general 
hints is ali that can be done in-the way of instruc- 
tion. A few suchI shall endeavor to present. 

It will be admitted without demonstration, that if 
any number be multiplied by any other number, and 
the product divided by the same number, the quo- 
tient will become the original multiplicand. It there- 
fore is plain that if such a product be divided by a 
diviser, containing but one-half the multiplier, the 
quotient will become (¢wice the original multipli- 
cand, and so in every other similar case. So, if any 
number be multiplied by 12 and the product arising 
thereby, be divided by 6, then the diviser is only one- 
half the multiplier, and therefore the quotient must 
become double the original multiplicand. If, there- 
tore, 23 be multiplied by 12, the product will become 
276, and if this be divided by 6, the quotient will be 
46, the same as the original multiplicand, 23 multi- 
plied by 2; and if the same product is multiplied by 
4, which is one-third of 12, the quotient will be 69, 
the same as 23 times 3; and so also if divided by 3 
or one-quarter of 12, the quotient is 92, or 23 times 4. 

In the Rule of Three, there are always two num- 
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bers given, called “ factors,” to be multiplied togeth- 
er and the product is to be divided by a third given 
term as a divisor. Suppose, therefore, a question to 
be thus given: If6 yds. of calico are worth 54 cts. 
what is the value of 137 yds? Here we have the 
two factors, 54 and 13, and the divisor 6; hence, if 
13 is multiplied by 54 and the product divided by 6, 
it will give the same answer as 13 multiplied by one- 
sixth part of 54, which is 9, the answer therefore will 
be 13 times 9 cents, as 117 cents. 

In such cases it is customary, and perhaps neces- 
sary, always to cancel such of these numbers, as are 
no longer to be used, from which this kind of pro- 
ceeding received the name of “ cancelling.” 

By this cancelling method our example will stand 
thus: 6*:54*::13:17. After dividing the first and 
second term by 6, it stands 1:9:: 13: 117 cents, as 
before. 

Norr.—I have here made use of the usual signs of 


Any number whatever having for its last, or right 
hand figure an even number, can be divided by 2. 

And any number, the sum of all whose figures, can 
be divided by 3, can also be divided by 3; and if 
the last figure is even, itean also be divided by 6; 
or if the last figure be a 5, aiso by 15. 


If the sum of all its figures can be divided by 9, 
then the same number can be divided by 3, and by 
9, and if the last figure is even, then also by 6 and 
18; or, if the last figure is 5, then it can be divided 
by 3, 9, 5 and 15. 

If the sum of the first, third, fifth, seventh, &c., 
figures are equal to the sum of the second, fourth, 
| sixth, eighth, &c., figures; or, if their difference is 
| 11, or can be divided by 11, such number can be di- 
‘vided by 11, and if the last figure is an even number, 
| then also by 22; or, if it is 5, then also by 55; And 
| if the sum of all the figures can be divided by 9, then 





proportion, admitting these signs to be well known | the number can also be divided by 3, 9, 33 and 99 ; 


to the reader. 


A question might also stand thus: If the value of 


36 yds of muslin is $3,33, what is the value of 16 yds. 
If written down in the usual way, it is 
16* ; 333* :: 16: 148 cts. 
Divide 1 and 2 term by 3 is 12*:111*:: 16: 148 cts. 
“ Ist and 2d term by3is 4*:37::16*: 148cts. 
“ Ist and 3d term by4is 1:37:: 4: 148cts. 
Here it appears that we have 4 different solutions, 
all giving the same results. 


Cancelling can sometimes be applied with great 
advantage to fractional prob’ems. If, for instance, 
the question were thus given: 4} yds gingham are 
worth 72 cents, (or ,7,%; dollars,) what is the value 
of 183 yards? Here, if the mixed numbers are all 
changed to improper fractions, the question will stand 
thus 2: 7¢;:: 4%: 3 dollars. 

Here the product of the second and third fraction 
is to be divided by the first, which, as shown (page 
57,) is done by changing the numerator and denomi- 
nator of the first or dividing term, and then multiply- 
ing the three fractions together: Thus, 3, times ,',2,* 
times 7F is 3.00. 

Nov, if the 72 in the second fraction is divided by 
the 9 in the first it will stand 7 times ,§, times 7) is 
3 dollars. Again, if the 100 in the second, and the 
75 in the third term are both divided by 25, the result 
will be % times } times }, or } times ? times 3.— 
Next, tie 2 in the first fraction and the 4 in the 
third, both divided by 2 is 1 times ? times #; and last- 
ly the 2 in the second and the 2 in the third fraction 
both divided by 2, the result is 1 times 1 times 3, 
or 3 dollars, the answer. 

But properly, and to advantage to make use of the 
hints now here given requires, that the practitioner 
is able to judge, without many tedious trials,whether, 
and by what number another number can be divided. 
A few general rules can be given which are not gen- 
rally known, and which I intend to mention. 


#* All these figures are cancelled. 





and if the last figure is even, then also by 6, 18, 66 
and 198; or, if the last figure is a 5, also by 15, 45, 
165 and 495. 

So, in the number 18315, the sum of the first, third, 
and fifth figure, and also the sum of the second and 
fourth are both 9, the last figure is 5, and the sum of 
all the figures, (18) can be divided by 9, therefore 
the whole number can be divided by 3, 5, 9, 11, 15, 
33, 45, 55, 99, 165 and 495. And in the number 
7326 we have 7 and 2 equal to 3 and 6, and their 
whole sum (18) can be divided by 9; and also the 
last figure being even, therefore 7326 can be divided 
by 2, 3, 6, 9, 18, 11, 22, 33, 66, 99 and 198. 

Notes to be discounted in banks, are very often 
drawn at 60 days after cate, when the interest is to 
be deducted off the amount of the note for 64 days at 
5 per cent per annum. The calculations of interest 
are made upon the supposition that the length of the 
year is 60 times 60 days, amounting therefore to one 
cent for éyery dollar of the amount of the note 
drawn for 60 days; but 64 days is one-fifteenth more 
than 60, consequently, the interest on a note drawn 
for 60 days is found by adding to the amount of the 
note one fifteenth part thereof, and the sum is the - 
discount in cents, for the dollars of the note. So in 
a note of $1500 disccunted for 60 days, the discount 
is 1500 cents, added to 100 cents, or 16 dollars, leay- 
ing $1484 to. be advanced by the bank. 

If a certain fixed sum is to be drawn out of a bank, 
the amount of the note to be given for it is not quite 
as easy to be found. By the following proceedings 
& very near approximation will be obtained: 

Take the amount of the sum to be drawn fora 
dividend, this divide by 100, the quotient by 20, this 
quotient by 2, and this last quotient by 8, and the 
sum of these 4 quotients will be the discount, to 
which the required sum is to be added, when the 





amount of the note to be given will appear. 
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So if I wish to draw $1000; 


To 1,000.00 

Add ;4, per cent thereof, 10.00 
Again ,', of this quotient, 0.50 
“4 of this new quotient, 0.25 
Lastly 4 of this last quotient, 0.03 
1010.78 


So the note must be $1,010.78, of which the dis- 
count will be found $10.78, which deducted will 
leave $1000. 

Now a few words to Mr. Lamborn, who thinks I 
carry my theory too far. I have objected, and do ob- 
ject to the great number of special rules. So does 
Mr. Lamborn, and it seem to me, in much stronger 
language than I have used. He wishes to leave the 
pupil in the possession of a few general rules. So do 
I. He thinks the black board is probably one of the 


best instruments in the hands of a skilful teacher. I | 


think a skilful teacher can impart more arithmetical 
knowledge in one hour by a well devised lecture and 
blackboard, than a learner will obtain by sitting on 
his bench for weeks, and staring at his slate without 
knowing what he shall do or what he wishes to do. 
Where, then, are we at issue? We have nothing be- 
tween us, but to settle, what is a general and what is 
@ special rule. 

Beside those fundamental rules, addition and sub- 
traction with their abreviations, multiplication and 
division, as well in whole as in fractional numbers 
and beside the Rule of Three, I know not one single 
rule in business arithmetic, which I would call gene- 
ral; and if Mr. Lamborn will considerately once mere 
read what I said in the 5th number of the Journal, 
he will certainly not say that I objected to this rule, 
but rather, that I there have, to the utmost of my 
powers and skill, exerted myself, by a full and clear 
analization and explanation thereof, to make it as 
useful as possible. 

Upon the whole, it seems to me, that Mr. Lam- 
born’s views and mine do entirely coincide with each 
other in every particular. 


C. H. Ravcu. 
Warwick tp., Lancaster co., June, 1852. 


NOTES FROM THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY PHILO. 

Do facts always justify the assertion of Mr. Gil- 
bert in the May ‘vo. of the Journal, that “ supposing 
the teacher to possess controlling and teaching tact 
sufficient to deduce order from disorder; substitute 
idleness with industry; apathy with energy, he is not 
permitted to exercise it ?” 

In a former No. of the Journal it was distinctly 
stated that the editor wished it to be understood that 
he did not endorse all the views of his. correspon- 


dents. Itis therefore presumptive that the editor 


does not contemplate that all the views of his corres- 
pondents are to be taken as orthodox. 


| Having said this much by way of prelude, the wri- 
ter respeetfully begs leave to dissent from Mr. Gil- 
bert’s views as expressed in the sentence above quo- 
ted. And in doing so his only object is to prevent, if 
possible, the false impression its general application 
is calculated to make. 

Assume the ground taken, and instead of prolong- 
ing the ery for competent teachers, we must cry aloud 
for better directors or more intelligent patrons, for these 
are now al! implicated in the grave charge of prevent- 

ing the teacher from the exercise of his controlling 
and teaching tact,and consequent improvement of his 
| school. This may sound harsh, bui the language quo- 
ted justifies it. 

Either the author of the article in question, has 
| been singularly unfortunate in the selection of his 
| localities for making observations, or “the lines have 
fallen ” unto the writer ‘“‘in pleasant places,” for no 
such principle is recognized in his locality. On the 
contrary, every facility is given—and given liberally 
—for the attainment of so desirable an object. No 
hindrance is interposed in the affair of government 
—no illiberal exaction of an approved local routine. 

The writer has known teachers to be censured for 
lack of government ; but never for the honest exercise 
of governing tact. 

To assume this doctrine is to admit that there no 
longer exists a necessity for better teachers. Better 
teachers can be of no use if they are not permitted 
to make better schools ; and better salaries are not de- 
served if better work is not permitted. 


To admit the assertion alluded to, is to assume that 
every teacher is a passive tool—subject to the nod of 
his district. How many teachers will be willing to 
lie under this imputation? If there are any such, 
both the profession and the community would be bet- 
ter without them. They have not the moral firmness 
essential to government, were they even “ permitted 
to exercise it.” That firmness which gives the ef- 
ficient teacher the capacity for governing, would 
spurn control in matters of so great importance. 

Although the writer dissents from Mr, Gilbert’s 
views in the point in question, he entirely coincides 
with those expressed in the latter part of his article. 
It is to be hoped that the severe disciplinarian of for- 
mer days has almost passed away. Kindness mixed 
with dignity of character, which commands respect 
and is necessary to preserve order, will contribute 
more to the enforcement of obedience than all the 
torture ever resorted to in the school-room. 

Kindness begets love, and love is the strongest 
passion of the human heart. Armed with the pow- 
erful weapon of kindness, the teacher’s control is in- 
finite—the dull are sharpened—the weak strengthen- 
ed—the rugged steeps of science clothed with verdure, 
and the school-room transformed into an elysium. 

Strasburg twp., Lancaster co., June 1852. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 
BY ELIAS SCHNEIDER, OF POTTSVILLE. 








CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96. 





The interest which was felt in the extensive diffu- 
sion of knowledge in the 16th century, shows itself 
also in the influence which this subject had acquired 
over some of the first minds of the age, whom it 
forced to surrender themselves wholly to its power, 
and to devote their talents to the great work, now 
brought so irresistably to men’s consideration. At 
no time before were so many strong minded men 
laboring in the cause of education and in the work 
of diffusing knowledge among all classes. Besides 
the Reformers, whose very position and vocation 
brought before their minds the importance of the 
people’s education, there were many others, also, 
who were aroused and driven to active exertions, by 
the new life which animated society at this time. 

Of these persons we will first name Joun Srurm, 
who was educated at Leyden and Louvain, and after- 
wards engaged for some time in teaching at Paris. 
But the principal field of his activity was confined to 
Strasburg, to which place he was called in 1538 as 
rector of a gymnasium. This institution acquired so 
great a reputation and exalted a character under his 
direction, that it was soon elevated into the rank of 
a university. The reputation which Strasburg ac- 
quired in school affairs, during his time, caused it to 
be consulted from all parts of Germany on the subject 
of schools. Unfortunately, this useful man became 
involved in difficulties occasioned by the religious 
controversies of that time, and through these he was 
finally removed from his situation. From this time 
he lived in obscurity, until his death, which occurred 
in 1589, removed him from a disappointing and un- 
grateful world. 


Another very efficient schoolman of this period we 
find in the person of Vatentine Friepianp.. This 
man prosecuted his earliest studies at Gorlitz, but 
after the death of his parents he sold his paternal 
goods and went to Leipsic, where he placed himself 
under the instruction of Prrzr Mosertan and 
Ricuarp Crocus, two distinguished literary men of 
his time. Afterwards, he re-entered the institution 
at Gorlitz, in the capacity of a teacher; but when 
Lutuer made his appearance he left his situation, 
and went to Wittenberg, where he became intimate- 
ly connected with the great Refo. mer and his asso- 
ciate MeLancuTHon. Iiaving taught afterwards a 
short time at Liegnitz, he finally located himself at 
Goldberg, the seat of his most efficient labors, where 
he stood at the head of a celebrated gymnasium for 
33 years, to which institution he gave an extraordi- 
nary reputation. Its halls were filled with scholars 





coming from every direction, not only from Silesia, 
but also from Poland, Lithuania, Austria, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and’Transylvania, and amounting often to 
more than a 1,000. The government of the school 
was administered upon republican principles, allow- 
ing the scholars, who formed a small community and 
lived all in the buildings belonging to the establish- 
ment, to have a voice in enacting and administering 
the laws that were to governthem. By this arrange- 
ment, an admirable system of discipline is said to 
have prevailed in the institution. A large number 
of useful men went forth from his school into various 
parts of Europe, for the purpose of extending the 
means of education still more widely among all 
classes. In the midst of his great usefulness and 
successful efforts to improve the prevailing system of 
education, he was grieved to see his large edifice laid 
in ashes, and not many years afterwards he died. 
These two short biogrophical sketches are not 
given as of much account in themselves, but merely 
as specimens of many other individual efforts of a 
similar nature. History has written on its pages 
other names of this period, equally celebrated in the 
cause of education, but those already mentioned are 
sufficient to give us an idea of the progress then 
made in this work. We might speak of MicwaeL 
Neanver, Sepatp Heypen, Raticu, Comenius, and 


others, but it is unnecessary. 
We are now approaching an event which arrayed 


the nations of Europe in fierce conflict against one 
another, enflamed the most unholy passions of the 
human heart, and filled all lands with bitter lamen- 
tations. We come now to the time, when the 30 
years’ war arose, in which Gustavus ADoLPHUs, on 
the side of the Protestants, led forth his invincible 
army in triumph against those of the Emperor of 
Austria, whose chief general was the celebrated 
Wa tenstein ; and in which the plains and fertile 
fields of Burope were laid waste from one end of the 
continent to the other. So great was the destruction 
of this bloody war, that many of the soldiers at its 
close, on returning to their homes, instead of seeing 
their native villages and dwellings, from which they 
went forth to battle, found only heaps of ashes in their 
stead. Their meadows and fields were covered with 
thorns and brushwood, and the owners of thousands 
of acres returned no more to their former possessions. 
So great was the destruction of human life in this 
long religious strife, that Germany, the seat of its 
principal battles, has been estimated as having lost 
two-thirds of its inhabitants in the struggle. 

And even after the strife was over, there still con- 
tinued to burn those bitter passions, which had been 
inflamed while it continued to rage. The three reli- 
gious parties, Reformed, Lutheran, and Catholic, 
looked upon one another with suspicion and hatred ; 
and the pulpits abounded more in religious philip- 
pics against the opposing parties, than in the mild 
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and persuasive appeals of evangelical messengers.— | advancing the cause of education, made him a very 
. . be . . . . 
In this unhanpy state of things the cause of popular | important man in his time, and caused him to leave 
I PS ‘ | I ’ 
education received also a severe blow, Little intel-| traces of his existence long after he was gone. It 
lectual culture could be expected in the midst of such | must be confessed, however, that some of his views 


streams of blood and fearful devastations. Butthere | had rather a dangerous tendency. He was evidently 


. . | 
lay also at the bottom of this strife a great struggle | 


of principles, which wrought a radical change in the 
political posture of rank and in government. Towards 
the end of 17th and in the 18th centuries, it began to 
be a prevailing opinion, that the duty of attending to 
the business of education and of establishing schools, 
oD 
belongs to the government, also, and not to the church 
? tan) b 
exclusively. It was believed, that if a government is 








influenced, to a considerable extent, by the skeptical 
| views of Rousseau of whom he was a warm admirer. 
| But the most important and admired friend of pop- 
| ular education of this pericd, was the great and phi- 
lanthropic Pestatozz1, whose successful and disin- 
lterested labors in the business of education, and 
| whose tender regard for the welfare of children, 
| particularly for those of the poorer classes, have 


bound to punish for criminal offences, it is its duty | made so deep an impression on my mind, that I feel 


also to provide a system of education for those who 
are to bo subject to its laws. 

There arose also at this time three important ehar- 
acters in the persons of Srener, Franke, and Count | 
ZinzENvorF, thro’ whose extensively felt influence | 
and deep toned piety a new life was breathed again | 
both into the higher and lower schools. Voluntary | 
associations were formed also in the higher institu- | 
tions, and in cities and villages, for the purpose of | 
advancing the true interests of education; and from | 
these new efforts there grew into existence teachers’ 
Seminaries or Normal Schools, which were first es- | 
tablished about the middle of the 18th century.— | 
These new institutions gave a powerful impulse to 


the cause of popular education. The business of 
teaching was now beginning to be looked upon as a 
respectable profession, and for this character it was’ 
indebted principally to these Seminaries. 





A number of very influential and energetic men 
arose in the 18th century whose labors in the cause 
of popular education produced a very salutary influ- 
ence upon the minds of men generally. Among 
these may be mentioned the name of Basepow, whose 
labors, together with those of his followers, led to 
much discussion on the subject of schools, and thus 
increased the interest which had already been felt. 

Basedow taught at a number of places himself, but 
exerted the most extensive influence by means of his 
writings, which, from their fascinating and attractive 
style, influenced not only the minds of adults, but 
commended themselves to the young, who read his 
works with the greatest delight. He possessed, in a 
very high degree, the faculty of presenting to the 
youthful mind, the most interesting and instructive 
characters, which gave, at the same time, the most 
faithful pictures of the realities of life. His writings 
influenced the thinking of his age to a very great ex- 
tent, and he has the credit of having done not a lit- 
tle towards the intellectual advancement of his fellow 
countrymen generally. His indefatigable labors, 

his persuasive eloquence, and his successful appeals 


| constrained, out of reverence for his memory, to give 


a more extended biographical sketch of his life than 
of any others of whom I have occasion to speak of in 
these articles. 

Pestalozzi, certainly one of the most humane and 
enthusiastic men of his time, and one of the most 
noble hearted instructors of youth, was born on the 
12th of Jan. 1746, at Zurich, in Switzerland. Ilis 
father, who was a physician, died when his son was 
yet very young; who was then taken into the care of 


| pious relations, under whose influence he obtained 


the blessings of a well trained youth, His deep and 
inward religious feelings ; his keen sense of justice ; 
his warm sympathies in behalf of the poor; and his 
tender love and great fondness for children,—charac- 
teristics predominant in his early age—foreshadow- 
ed, already in his youth, the career of his future 
manhood. And although he did not find his proper 
sphere of action immediately, he was nevertheless 
soon constrained to direct his attention to that field 
of labor for which nature had designed him, and in 
which he spent his strength and the greatest portion 
of his life. 

While a student, he seems to have been peculiarly 
fond of the study of the languages. His studies 
were, at first, prosecuted with reference to the min- 
istry ; but, having failed in his attempt to preach, he 
turned his attention to the law. During the prosecu- 
tion of his legal studies he published several essays 
on political subjects, and also a translation of some 
of the orations of Demosthenes, which gave evidence 
of close application and respectable talents. About 
this time he read Rousseau’s “‘ Emile,’’—a very fas- 
cinating work on the subject of education—which, 
together with a heavy spell of sickness, occasioned 
by too close application to his studies, induced him 
after his recovery, to destroy his manuscripts and to 
bid farewell to his books. 

For the purpose of regaining his former vigor of 
body and mind he purchased a small farm, upon 
which he labored with his own hands. One year 
afterwards, at the age of 23 years, he married the 
daughter of a merchant in Zurich. The circumstan- 





to the governments on the duty of aid on their part, in 





ces in which he now fouud himself situated, led to 
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his future greatness in the business of teaching.— | 
During his residence in the country, he became ac- 
quainted with the helpless condition of the poor; 
and, moved with compassion for their misfortunes, he 
commenced, in 1775, his labors as a teacher, by giv- 
ing instruction to forsaken poor children, a large 
number of which class he received into his own 
house, whom he loved as a father, and for whose 
bodily as well as intellectual wants he made every 
necessary provision. And although he received some 





assistance froma few friends of humanity, yet the 
great majority of persons laughed, out of contempt, | 
at the well meaning enthusiast, as they called him, | 
and pronounced him a fool. Ilis enterprise required 
much sacrifice on his part. This was cheerfully 
made both by himself and his wife ; but, little under- | 
standing how to manage the practical affairs of life, | 





schoolmaster of an ordinary school. After having 
been in this place only a short time, his reputation 
and fruitful labors gave his school quite a different 
character from what it had before he became its 
teacher, and he succeeded in establishing gradually 
an institution of a higher kind. A large number of 
talented men now sought an acquaintance with him, 
and his writings were read in various places by nu- 
merous readers, who could appreciate the works of 
the man and the merits of the sentiments he advanc- 
ed. The institution grew more and more in impor- 
tance.every year, and attracted the attention of all 
Europe. Young men came from all directions to en- 
ter it, and to acquire, from its celebrated teacher, the 
knowledge and skill necessary to fit them for the bu- 
siness of teaching. 

The institution had now reached its height of pros- 


he became gradually involved in his pecuniary mat- | Perity. But unfortunately, in the midst of its use- 
ters, and his school, after a continuance of five years, | fulness, dissensions arose among Pestalozzi’s fellow- 
was therefore closed and his whole project pronounced | laborers, and also between some of them and him- 


a failure. self. These difficulties *gradually undermined the 





enterprise he had nearly 80 children in his charge, 


Pestalozzi’s misfortune was a severe trial to his 
benevolent heart and sensitive feelings. He however 
struggled hard against his poverty and unhappy eir- 
cumstances. The friends who sympathised with him 
and who were willing to extend a helping hand were 
few ; while those, who laughed at him: and made 
sport of his fanciful project, were many. 
man nature ! 


Poor hu- 
Ilow often are those, who labor hon- 
estly for man’s welfare, looked upon with indiffer- 
ence by the world, because they m:nifest no skill in 
making money by their benevolent projects ! 

Such then was the end of Pistalozzi’s first enter- 
prize in the business of teaching. But this short 
experience, and the circumstances in which he ac- 
quired it, were of immense advantage to him through 
his whole life. From those difficulties he acquired 
experience and that intimate connection with the 
poor, which taught him the sources of their misery, 
and by which he was able to present those prolific 
ideas and to propose those excellent plans for their 
melioration, which are given in his work called 
“Lienhardt and Gertrud.” A number of other 
works were issued 5von after. One of the most im- 
portant of which was styled: ‘“ An inquiry into na- 
ture’s course during the progressive advancement of 
the human race.” 

He now turned his attention towards establishing 
another scho | for the education of poor children, 
which project he commenced in 1798. In this new 


over whom he exercised a fatherly care. But even 


before the year was closed his institution was again 
broken up. The disturbing influences of war, and+ 
the intrigues of his enemies drove him from his work 
of love. Borne down by ingratitude, he left the 





| foundations of his school, and brought a melancholy 
! 


| gloom over the latter days of the founder himeself.— 
From this time it sunk very rapidly; and, with this 


| misfortune, there came also pecuniary difficulties, 
| which could not be removed even by the large profits 


from his published works, amounting to 12,000 tha- 
| lers, in the year 1825. 

After having sustained this institution about 25 
, years, he was therefore compelled to close its doors. 
| During the remainder of his life he lived in retire- 
| ment with his grandson, where he wrote.his last two 
works, one of which was styled, “ The events of my 
life while Director of my Seminary at Burgdorf and 
| Iferten:”” the other “ The Song of the dying Swan;” 
| and soon after he had finished singing his melan- 
choly song, death ended his career cn the 17th of 
| Feb. 1827. 





In his personal appearance Pestalozzi presented 
| nothing striking: The apparel, always like a plain 
|and modest man, giving indications at all times, of 
his sincere and honest intentions; and all his acts 
and the whole tenor of his hfe showing that the whole 
world had no weight with him in comparison with 
his one cherished idea. His views on the subject of 


|education, and his.methods of teaching continued to 


be a subject of debate fur nearly half a century, 
during which time a large number of productions 
appeared both in favor and against them. This, of 
itself, shows that he was the man for the time; and 
that he did not live to no purpose. It was the aim 
of his whole life to effect a reformation in family 
training ; to elevate, by proper insiruction, the con- 
dition of the poor; and to establish a-system of ed- 
ucation and a method of teaching, properly adapted 
to call forth all the faculties of the young and to 
enable them to acquire the character of independent 





place and went to a small town where he became 


thinkers. The principle upon which he based hi 
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system was love to his race; and by means of his 
influence directly, and that of his institution, a very 
great improvement was made in schools of all classes. 


In acknowledgment of these blessings, his birth day, 


the 12th of January, has been celebrated yearly in| 
many parts of Germany and Switzerland; and a_ 

. . . . . | 
number of institutions have been established in re-| 


membrance of his name. 








Educational Selections. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER, 
No. IIL. 

My Dear Frrenp: Let me advise you to keep 
your school room neat and cleanly, and do what you 
can to render it pleasant and inviting. This I con- 
ceive to be of great importance. It is important not 
only as regards appearance, order and comfort, but it 
is important in its educational effects. The tastes 


and habits of children are greatly influenced by the | 


condition of things around them. 

You should have some plan regulating the sweep- 
ing, dusting, ete., so as to secure uniformity of neat- 
ness. Unless you do this, your room will often get 
into disorder, and present a slovenly and untidy ap- 
pearance. 

Presuming that you “keep no help,” and have 
plenty of large scholars who are not above doing house 
work, I would suggest that you appoint one each day 


to attend to the above duties, and see that everything 


is in its appropriate place. You might, for conveni- 
ence, call this individual the monitress, or monitor of 
neatness, You would find it excellent economy to 
provide your school room with a little box, and name 
it the “ Litter Box,” Let this be passed through.the 


aisles, by the monitor of neatness, just before the | 


close of school each half day, to receive the scraps of 
paper and other litter which may have accumulated 
on the floor about the desks, and which every scholar 
should be required carefully to pick up and deposit in 
the box as it passes. 

You should insist on having your scholars clean 
their feet before coming into the room. It will save 
you much dust and dirt. In a muddy time, it would 
be well to require the monitor to stand at the door, 
immediately after the ringing of the bell, and remind 
forgetful boys of this thing. 

The order and neatness of scholars’ books and 
desks should receive some attention. You may have 
noticed a great difference in schools, in this respect. 
In some, you will see the little geographies and read- 
ers neatly covered with cloth or paper, with leaves 
unsoiled, and handled by clean hands; and you will 
not discover so much as the scratch of a pin upon any 
desk, or a pencil mark upon the white walls of the 
room. In others, you will witness the reverse of this: 
books soiled and torn; some with covers dangling, 
others with their leaves falling out; desks hacked and 
mutilated, and the walls defaced by grotesque figures 
and scrawls of writing. Now this is wrong, very 
wrong; and teachers are chiefly to blame for such a 
condition of things. By exercising a little care, they 
can correct the evil. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to arouse the attention 
of pupils to this matter and kindle their pride, is to 
appoint a committee, whose duty it should be to in- 
spect the books and desks each week, and report their 


condition, in writing, to be read before the school.— 
Commend them in all their efforts to do as you de- 
sire; and I will say to you that, as a general rule, in 
| all your intercourse with your scholars, speak a dozen 
words of praise to one of censure. Where this ratio 
is reversed, the teacher may seriously inquire, wheth- 
er the chief fault does not lie in himself. 

Encourage, as far as possible, the personal neatness 
and cleanliness of your pupils. Get up a penny con- 
tribution to purchase a wash-bowl, soap, comb, and 
brush, if your room is unprovided, and you will be 
| surprised to see how such an arrangement. will im- 

prove the appearance of your little fellows, who have 
been taught at home not to be afraid of a little dirt. 
After. completing all of these plans and getting 
| them into successful operation, you might, with safe- 
| ty—and you naturally would—go a little further, and 
adorn your room with vases of flowers, house-plants, 
pictures—if you have them—and decorate the walls 
with evergreens. Perhaps your scholars would be 
able to collect a small cabinet of Natural History, to 
lend an additional interest. These things would af- 
ford you pleasing subjects for occasional remark, and 
aid you in your endeavors to smooth and soften their 
rough natures, and give them some refined and eleva- 
ted notions of the beautiful and excellent. 

I will close this communication by saying to you, 
| that in all your arrangements, endeavor as far as pos- 
sible to enlist the co-operation of your scholars. Tell 
them of your plans and your reasons for adopting them, 
and ask them to aid and assist you in carrying them 
|out. Make them feel that they have a personal in- 
terest in all the affairs connected with the school; 
that th school, in short, is their school, and that its 


‘| reputation is their reputation. 


CLEVELAND, June, 1852. [ Ohio Jour. of Ed. 





ADVANTAGES OF CLASSIFIED SCHOOLS. 

The early organization of classified Common 
Schools, will confer upon any community some im- 
| portant advantages which are generally overlooked. 
It seems to be taken for granted, by many towns and 
districts of the State, which are delaying the thorough 
and proper re-organization of their public schools, 
| that lost time can be made good by an energetic 
movement and a liberal expenditure of money, at some 
future convenient period. Not so. A great sensa- 
tion may be suddenly made, and notoriety very soon 
acquired, but solid advantages are of much slower 
growth. Other things being equal, those towns and 
cities of the State that are first in the field, with real- 
ly good schools, have an immense advantage over 
others, which they-may hold as long as they please. 
Losr TIME is never made good any where ; and whe- 
ther in the quiet student’s life, the pursuits of ordi- 
nary business, or the great interests of the public, the 
contrary is impossible—absurd. Rewards belong to 
effort, to patient toil, to sacrifice and to unwearied 
faithfulness, any where and every where. But the 
advantages—let us enumerate them. 

First: The older pupils will receive some benefits, 
which would otherwise be lost to them and to the 
community. 

Second: The younger pupils may have the benefit 
of a systematic course of instruction through the en- 
tire period of their school training. This is a mat- 
ter of the firstimportance. Eccentricities, omissions 
and irregularities during early life, can never entire- 
ly be made good by any subsequent labor or expense. 


Thine, Truly, A. F. 
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Third: The sooner the strong and salutary influ- 
ences of the good order, the thorough discipline and 
the respectful demeanor of the school room, can be 
felt upon the large mass of the children of a town or 
city, the sooner will the streets be free, by night and 
by day, from disturbances and violonce. 

Fourth: When a school system, worthy of the 
name, is actually put into operation, its arrange- 
ments and influences, more or less, affect the habits 
and domestic arrangements of the whole community. 
The sooner and more perfectly these are made to har- 
monize with the new order of things, the greater will 
be the success of the system. 

Fifth: The public schools of our country are to 
furnish the laborers, the mechanics, the business men, 
the citizens, of every community. The sooner these 
grow up intelligent and upright, the more truly pros- 
perous and happy will be that community, independ- 
ent of all outward advantages. 

Sixth: The sooner a solid reputation for proper ele- 
mentary training is acquired for any town or city, the 
sooner will the very best class of citizens choose it 
for a home—for a place of residence for themselves, 
and all their relatives and friends. 

Seventh, and lastly: Any school system, however 
good in the outset, is capable of improvement ; and 
while improvements may, to some extent, be trans- 
ported and imported, still the great work of perfect- 
ing a school system for a city or town, must be a lo- 
cal work. The minds of parents, as well as of child- 
ren, must be made to concur in what is really liberal 
and useful. This can be effected only by actually 
seeing problem after problem solved, victory after 
victory achieved, truth after truth demonstrated. 

So unaccustomed are the minds of people, general- 
ly, to liberal views on the subjects of schools and 
school improvements, that the most elementary and 
self-evident truths on these subjects, have to be, not 
merely stated explicitly and properly reasoned out, 
but actually worked out and lived out, and this fre- 
quently in the face of prejudice and opposition.— 
This makes all real progress a slow work ; and while 
each and every community has more or less of this 
same thankless labor to be done, the sooner it is un- 
dertaken, the sooner a career of true prosperity com- 
mences. M. F. C. 
—Ohio Journal of Education. 





GENERAL EXERCISES, 

These are invaluable aids to a teacher, not only as 
the means of conveying instruction that would not 
be acquired in the regular routine of study and reci- 
tation, but in occupying odd moments; and more 
than all, in making the school-room pleasant and at- 
tractive to pupils. Some say they have sufficient 
labor to perform in attending tothe recitations im- 
mediately connected with school duties, and that 
their pupils are so deplorably deficient in knowledge 
of the branches they are obliged to teach, that they 
cannot in conscience devote time to anything aside 
from these; but experience has taught those who 
have thus spent a few moments each day or each half 
day, as the case may be, that the time is more than 
redeemed by the increased industry and interest of 
their pupils. 

The following are some of the ways in which a 
few moments may be profitably employed: If it-is 
desirable to awaken an interest in mental arithmetic, 
let the teacher pass to the board and write a list of 


ask the pupils to add them and signify when they 
have: obtained the result. It is probable that they 
will give different answers. The teacher, without 
speaking, may write the answers thus given, and then 
allow the pupils to add simultaneously aloud, and 
when they have obtained the sum by commencing to 
add at the left, they may, without being informed as 
to the correctness of the result, add in the opposite 
direction, and, if it be desirable to make the exer- 
cise still longer, combine the numbers as shall be 
indicated by pointing. 

It will be necessary to conduct this exercise quite 
slowly at first, but a little practice will enable pupils 
to combine numbers with great rapidity. ‘To insure 
success in this, as in all general exercises, every 
pupil who is capable, should be required to give un- 
divided attention, and not only required, but obliged, 
if necessary. 

If something of a different character is desirable, 
the teacher may draw a line of any length he 
chooses, and ask the pupils how long they should 
judge it to be. After having noted the different opin- 
ions, allow one of the pupils to ascertain the exact 
length with a measuring-tape, and then call on the 
pupil whose answer was correct, or more nearly so 
than the others, to draw another line, the rest of the 
class judging the second time. After a little prac- 
tice two lines may be drawn and the difference judg- 
ed and measured. Allow them to state what they 
suppose the length and width of the yard, or of the 
school-room, and they will be so much interested, that 
for the sake’of readily measuring they will take pains 
to learn to pace distances, and in this way they may 
be taught to find the distance from their respective 
homes to the school-room. In connection with this, 
they may be taught the figures, which, with some 
modifications, meet their eyes at every glance 
—the square, the cube, the pyramid, the circle, &c. 
Teach them the different parts of these figures, as, of 
the latter, the circumference, the diameter, an arc. 
&c. Take some interesting work of Natural Histo- 
ry, and read to them without comment for five or ten 
minutes, and the next day question your pupils on 
what they heard, and enter into conversation with 
them. Suppose the Swallow to be the particular sub- 
ject of the reading, encourage them to tell you what 
they know of the bird from observation, or what they 
have heard or read about it. Pupils will soon be- 
come much interested in the subject, and will often 
communicate many interesting facts. Such an ex- 
ercise not only makes the pupil attentive, and obser- 
vant of what goes on around him, but teaches him to 
express his thoughts in such a manner that he can 
be readily understood. 

If the children are quite small, say to them, “ Now, 
children, we call the parts of which anything is 
composed, or made up, the elements of that thing ; 
for instance, the elements of this bell which stands 
on my table, are the handle, the tongue, &c. This 
book (holding it before the children,) has elements ; 
can you tell me what they are?” It is probable 
that, without much delay, they will mention the ebver, 
the leaves, and the binding. ‘ Well, as the binding 
is that part of the book which holds all the other parts 
together, we will talk about that first. Can you tell 
me what this binding is made of!” “ Leather.” 
«Yes, and the kind of leather is called sheep-skin.” 
And then inform them that once this piece of leather 





figures,—for instance—4, 6, 7, 2, 4, 9, 3, &c., and 


had wool growing on it, and that wool is used for 
various purposes, such as making yarn for stockings 
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and mittens, and ask them to think of all the things 
they possibly can, that are made of wool, and to see 
which one will be able to tell you the greatest num- 
ber next day. 


In short, the exercise of a little ingenuity on the | 


part of the teacher, will produce from any object in 
the room instructive matter, sufficient for as many 
lessons as will interest the pupil without wearying 


yy 


him of the subject.—[ Mass. Teacher. | F 


SELF-CONTROL ESSENTIAL TO THE TEACH. 
OR. 

There is no qualification in the teacher more essen- 
tial to his suecess in governing, than ability to gov- 
ern himself ;—‘‘* He that ruleth his own spirit is 
greater than he that taketh a city; and he who 
cannot control himself, will sueceed but poorly in his 
attempts to control others. 

The teacher who loses his temper, loses at the same 
time, the respect and affection of his pupils, and af- 
fords the mischief-loving urchin a strong temptation 
to experiment upon his weakness, The spirit of th 
teacher, moreover, by the foree of natural sympathy, 
communicates itself imperceptibly and unavoidably 
to the minds of his pupils. If he be sour, morose 
and fractious, these unamiable tempers will soon be 
kindled in those who surround him. ‘ Face answers 
to face.” If the teacher’s countenance be clouded 
with frowns, the dark image of his own ill!-nature 
will be reflected back upon his soul, from the group 
of faces around him, that ought to be enlivened by 
the constant and bright expression of his own be- 
nignity. 

The scolding mother wonders why her chil 
are so provokingly disobedient. But she need not 
wonder. It is a provision of nature that the child 


? 
aren 


should imbibe the spirit of those who stand in the-| 


place of a parent, and that child must be stupid and 
idiotie that does not reflect the image of parental 
peevishness, in impertinence and refractory disobedi 
ence. The parent or teacher who is always finding 
fault with those under his care will always have oc- 
casion for censure, for he effectually destroys all mo- 
tive to good behavior. 

The teacher should know how to censure without 
anger, to punish without passion, and to praise with- 
incincerity. Amidst the provokipg annoyances to 


which his calling is specially and continually exposed, 


the teacher needs a spirit disciplined to complete 
self-possession. Ile only rises to the true dignity of 
the teacher’s work, who preserves his equanimity in 
the midst of annoying vexations. The passionate 


teacher if he be energetic, may preserve order, as it ! 
is called, but his government is that of fear rather | 


than of respect and confidence, a tyranny rather 


than government, ‘ They make a solitude and eall | 


it peace,” said the indignant Briton of the invading 
legions of Caesar. There are teachers who maintain 
their authority by a vigorous restraint upon the con- 
fiding and joyous spirit of childhood; who repress 
rather than guide the buoyant energies of their pu- 
pils; who silence rather than sfimulate inquiry. 
Such a teacher may sueceed in reducing his pu- 
pils‘to subjection, with the exception of a tew who 
show their superior intelligence by playing truant ; 
he may repress the spirit of gleeful childhood till the 
unfortunate subjects of his control have become as 
mute as mummies, and well-nigh as senseless. Gov- 
ernment by fear can be maintained only by vigilant 
and painful effort. Let such a teacher for a moment 
relax the reins of his authority, and the elastic spirit 
of childhood, long subjected to an unnatural and 


eruel pressure, will rebound with ungovernable vio- 
lence. The tumultuous finale, sometimes witne ssed 
in the closing scenes of our district schools, furnish- 
es a striking as well as noisy illustration of the beau- 
ties of this kind of school government. Benches 
are sometimes torn up, windows broken, and the 
schoolmaster pelted with snowballs, in the mere 
| wantonness of boisterousness, rejoicing that a brief 
reign of odious tyranny is at anend. This is no 
fancy sketch; many. a teacher, after the fatiguing 
toils of the winter, has closed his thankiess task thus 
ingloriously. 

If the teacher does not covet so unpleasant a ter- 
mination of his work, let him learn the art of gov- 
erning others by governing himself. Let him disci- 
pline his spirit into uniform expression of benignity. 
And whilst he maintains an unshaken firmness, 
subduing the ineorrigible by the force of an invinci- 
ble will, let the law of kindness dwell upon his lips 
and in his heart. With such a spirit in the teac :er, 
his presence will be a spell to charm the incorrigible 
and rebellious, and to awaken athirst for knowledge 
and yirtue. ‘The close of a school conducted under 
such a benign influence will be no uproarious pan- 
demonium, but the affectionate parting of mutual 
friends, rendered sacred by a thousand recollections 
of mutal good offiices.— Mass. Teache T. 


ALPHA. 
WHO IS INTERESTED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Every parent in the State. Those who have not 
the means of affording their children as good an edu- 
cation as they would bestow, and as the age demands, 
are of course deeply interested in the success and the 
welfare of these schools: let them be well sustained, 
and their children are placed on a par, in respect to 
education, with the children of those the most highly 
favored of fortune. Those who are able to educate 
their own children have nearly an equal interest in 
them, sinee they can furnish an education as good as 
that afforded by the best private schools, at far less 
expense. 

Every tax-payer.—It is his interest, that the mon- 
ey he contributes for their support, be expended in 
preparing the youth to become intelligent, orderly 
and industrious citizens, in training them to correct 
habits and good morals: and that thus his money 
should be converted into intelligence and virtue, in 
| the minds of those in whose society he and his chi)- 
dren must expect to live. 

Every man who owns a dollar’s worth of property, 
| whether it be taxed or not. Let the education of 
children be neglected, and he will very soon be sur- 
rounded with a generation of idlers, thieves and gam- 
blers, who will prey upon his property and that of ev- 
ery other honest, industrious and frugal citizen.— 
* What was real estate worth in Sodom!” What is 
the value of any kind of property in a neighborhood 
where not a stick of wood or a bushel of coal is safe, 
unless secured by bolts and bars, or guarded by watch 
dogs or an armed police? And what security would 
there be for our homes in the vicinity of those who 
| would set fire to our barns or dwellings, for the oppor- 

tunity of stealing what our vigilance would otherwise 
| protect from their grasp? 
It certainly need not be proved that every patriot, 
| every philanthropist, every one who values property, 
| reputation or life, has a deep interest in the support 
|of an efficient system of Public Schools. Without 
such a system, multitudes of youth must continue to 
grow in ignorance, attain the age of majority and be 
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come vested with the rights, while utterly incapable 
of properly performing the duties, of citizens. 
Let every true American, then, feel it to be his) 
duty and his privilege, to give his influence and his 
suffrage in favor of such a Free School system as the 
best interests of our State imperatively demand. 
Ohio Jour. of Ed. A.D. L. 











EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


It is the vice of the age to substitute learning for 
wisdom ; to educate the head and forget there is a 
more important education necessary for the heart.— 
The reason is cultivated at an age when nature does 
not furnish the elements necessary to a successful 
cultivation of it; and the child is solicited to reflec- 
tion, when it is only capable of sensation and emo- 
tion. In infancy the attention and the memory are 
only excited strongly by the senses, and move the | 
heart; and the father may instil more solid and avail- | 
able instructions in an hour spent in the fields, where 
the wisdom and goodness are exemplified, seen and 
felt, than in a month spent in the study, where they 
are expounded in stereotyped aphorism. 

No physician doubts that precocious children, fifty 
cases for one, are much the worse for the discipline 
they have undergone. The mind seems to have been 
strained, and the foundation for insanity is laid. 

When the studies of mature years are stuffed into 
the head of a child, people do not reflect on the ana- 
tomical fact, that the brain of an infant is not the 
brain of a man: that the one is confirmed, and can 
bear exertions; and the other is growing, and re- | 
quires repose ; that to force the attention to abstract | 
facts ; to load the memory with chronological and | 
historical or scientific detail; in short, to expect a 
child’s brain to bear with impunity the exertions of | 
a man’s, is as irrational as would be to hazard the 
same sort of experiment on its muscles. 

The first eight or ten years of life should be devo- 
ted to the education of the heart—to the formation 
of principles, rather than to the aequirement of 
what is usually termed knowledge. Nature herself 
points out this course, for the emotions are the liveli- 
est and most easily moulded ; being as yet unalloyed | 
by passion. It is from this source the mass of men 
are hereafter to show their sum of happinesss or mis- 
ery. The actions of the immerise majority are under 
all circumstances determined much more by feeling 
than reflection ; in truth, life presents an happiness 
that we should feel rightly ; very few instances o¢cur 
where it is necessary that we should think _pro- 
foundly. 

Up to the seventeenth year of life, very great 
changes are going on in the structure of the brain, 
and demand, therefore, the utmost attention, not in- 
terrapt them by improper or over-excitement. Just 
that degree of exercise should be given to the brain 
at this period that is necessary to its health; and 
the best is moral instruction exemplified by objects 
whic!) strike the senses. 

It is mem necessary to add that at this period 
of life special attention, should be given, both by pa- 
rents and teachers to the physical developement of 
the child. Pure air and exercise are indispensable; 
and, wherever they are withheld, the consequences 
will be certain to extend themselves over the whole 
future life. The seeds of protracted and hopeless 
sufferings, have, in innumerable instances, been 
sown in the constitution of the child, simply.thro’ 
ignorance of this fundamental physical law: -and 

e time has come when the united voices of those 
innocent victims should ascend, “trumpet tongued,” 














to the ears of every parent and every teacher in the 
land. Give us fresh air and wholesome exercise ; 
leave our expanding energies to be developed in ac- 
cordance to the laws of our being, and full of scop2 
for the elastic and bounding impulses of our young 
blood.— Quarterly Review. 





FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 

One of the fatal vices of our system of practical 
education, is the low estimate which we put upon la- 
bor. On this subject the world is not so specious 
and hypocritical as upon others, but wears its fault 
jauntily and with an air. In the divine order, labor 
is not merely a universal duty, but a universal ne- 
cessity. Whoso will not work, shall not eat, is the 
immutable law ; and he who strives to evade it, but 
vainly lacerates himself on the sharp thorns which 
everywhere hedge in the narrow path of right. Take 
what you need at the bounteous table of nature, says 
the decree, but pay its price. Fruitless the effort, 
preposterous the desire, to obtain by trick what can 
only come by equivalent. The fisherman is caught 
in his net-—* the engineer hoisted by his own petard.” 
The schemer reaches forth his eager hand to the fruit 
that looked-so tempting on the bough, and grasps, not 
what he coveted, but apples of Sodom—fair without 
but bitterness and ashes. What was coveted as lux- 
ury, unduly acquired, has become disease, satiety and 
death. All history, all tragedy, all romance, is full 
of this: yet the blind world goes on scheming to cir- 
cumvent God, and enjoy the pleasure without fulfill- 
ing the condition; as though all that.the wise have 
observed, and the good have written, for its admoni- 
tion, were but a shallow fable, invented by the cun- 
ning of those who have, to secure themselves against 
the covetous assaults of those who have not. In fact, 
all vicc, al! transgression, roots itself in this funda- 
mental error, that the laws of the universe, which 
have vindicated themselves from eternity, may, in 
this particular instance, be evaded—that the good 
which is coveted may be separated from the condition 
which underlies it—that the magnet will for once 
have a positive and no negative—that there shall be 
summer and no winter—day without night. To de- 
tach the sensual good from the moral good—the en- 
joyment from the use—the transient from the ever- 
lasting—has been the struggle of perverted humanity 
through sixty centuries of wretchedness. Monstrou 
delusion! Idle dreamings of a disordered intellect! 
The stone rolled with the subtlest intent to the sum- 
mit of the precipice, rebounds instantly and vehem- 
ently to the bottom, overthrowing the contriver in its 
headlong career. If the primary requirement may 
be evaded, the penalty is swift, unrelenting, inevita- 
ble. 

Now this first great lesson of moral truth, which 
all clear-sighted experience must teach, is one which 
is utterly set at naught in our popular inculcations 
with regard to labor. What child of affluence, or 
even of want, is duly taught that if he would truly 
enjoy, he must so live as to increase the means of 
enjoyment—if he would eat, he must work? Love 
for love; truth for truth; service for service ; this is 
the coin he must pay; for none other will be accept- 
ed. If he seek to procure these by force or subtlety, 
he obtains not what he desires, but only the counter- 
feit, which only his own correspondent corruption 
blinds him from perceiving to be as different from the 
thing sought, as light from darkness, Le: us not 
wait, then, for the world to teach this great truth, 
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hrough that rugged experience which is but another 
erm for suffering. The child which is practically 


ASSOCIATION, 
[The following truthful remarkson the Legislative 


aught in the little world of home, that labor is a| .,eation of a Common School system in Maine, ap- 


lurden and well nigh a disgrace—that service is | 


rightfully of constraint, and not of affection—that the | 


ply with full force to the fancied necessity for the 


great end of life is not nobly to do, but skillfully to | Legislative perfection of our system in Pennsylvania. 
avoid doing—that the service which requires hum- |The improvement of Teachers and Schools and Di- 


bler faculties and ruder culture than some daintier | rectors,must commence among the people themselves, 


avocations,is therefore less honorable and meritorious | d ty he aided by Leiden 0 al 
. nad y 2 s . ssi- 
—that the duties and obligations of the servant and | *®¢ C8 only be aided by Leg _— 


the served, are not mutual and kindly; that child | ty for this aid must first be felt, before it can be de- 
has received already a moral perversity, which not | manded in that earnest and sovereign voice, which 
thousands of sonorous homilies—not years of scow]-}ever ensures obedience in a land where public opin- 


ing pride, and gnawing disappointment, and the drear 
vacuity of unloved existence, shall thoroughly efface 
trom his being. 


There remains one other monstrous error of our 
fireside education, which I cannot refrain from ex- 
posing, though Iam aware that it is less common than 
those that I have already reprehended, and in fact is 
but an offshoot from them—a branch of that great 
Upas of false formation of character, whereof I have 
endeavored to expose the gnarled and writhing roots 
to general scrutiny and abhorence. I allude to the 
fatal practice of paying for virtue, or rewarding 
with adventitious indulgence, acts of integrity and of 
duty. As in its nature and origin, this is a com- 
pound of most of the errors I have enumerated, so is 
it in its consequences more pernicious than any one 
of them. The child which for performing a task 
nimbly and faithfully, for acquiring a lesson rapidly 
and thoroughly, is rewarded with some dainty con- 
fection or glittering toy, you have doubly corrupted ; 
first, in making that a task, which, being a duty, 
should also be a pleasure in itself; secondly, in pam- 
pering an appetite or a craving which, being facti- 
tious, cannot fail to be evil. If that task were not 
properly his—if that lesson were not of itself worth 
acquiring—you should not have imposed it. If it 


were, you have blinded him to its true worth and | 


meaning; you have made that which was a simple 
and true action, no longer such, but a finesse—a dex- 
terous feat—a sinister calculation. The child thus 
paid to do right, will soon have learned not to do 
right without payment. It will not accept the har- 
vest as the proper recompense of its toil and culture, 
but will clamor to be paid beside for sowing and 
nurturing it. Worse even than this is the delusion 
implanted, that daintier food and daintier toys are of 
more value than elevating knowledge and habits of 
healthful industry—in fact that they are of any value 
at all. 


God never promised a reward thus detached from, 
and alien to, the obedience it would recompense ; the 
devil promises, but never pays. It is absurdity to 
desire, madness to expect anything like it—Horace 
GREELY. 





Accustom achild as soon as it can speak to nar- 
rate his little experience, his chapter of accidents, 
his griefs, his fears, his hopes; to communicate what 
he has noticed in the world without, and what he 
feels struggling in the world within. Anxious to 
have something to narrate, he will be induced to give 
attention to objects around him, and what is passing 
in the sphere of his instructions, and to observe and 
note events will become one of his first pleasures.— 
This is the groundwork of a thoughtful character. 

. 


| ion makes law. ] 
| An educational system, to ensure its permanency 
; and success, ought to be, and we think must be, 
|formed out of self-sustaining elements: it must be 
|primarily a voluntary organization, depending for 
| its vitality upon the intelligence and energy of the in- 
dividuals entering into and composing it. It must be 
brought into being, and sustained independently of 
| foreign aid, and be thus secured against the liability 
‘to overthrow by legislative caprice: otherwise but 
| little confidence can be placed in its permanency.— 
| Ifa system is created and is sustained by legal enact- 
| ments only, it is obvious enough that it will ever be 
| liable to the contingency of overthrow; and educa- 
| tionists will consequently become disheartened in 
their labors just in proportion to the probabilities of 
such a contingeney. Such a system, notwithstand- 
ing all its embarrassing circumstances, would doubt- 
less be productive of good, as we have already seen 
| it has been, but not of so much as it would be, if it 
had its origin in the heads and hearts of those whose 
| time and labors are employed in carrying it out. 
| Legislation should not precede, but follow a de- 
\mand for it; it should be only the embodyment of the 
public will on any topic, expressed in legal forms.— 
It comes in, or ought to come in, only to prescribe 
rules and regulate proceedings in matters already 
having an existence, and requiring such aid; but if 
no demand exist, legislative acts, if they do not be- 
come entirely abortive, are measurably inoperative, 
and productive of little good. A legislature might 
create a lunar railroad company; but the bare fact 
of granting a charter would do but little towards put- 
ting it,into action, or imparting value to a purely 
fancy stock. So in respect to every corporation.— 
|The wants and interests of society must lie at the 
| foundation and require legislative aid, or it will prove 
of little avail. Legislation may create a frame work, 
a skeleton; but it cannot clothe it with flesh and in- 
| fuse vitality. 
In our educational movements, demand and an or- 
| ganization, more or less complete, must come first; 
and then legislation may come in to aid in systema- 
'tising, and giving unity to our efforts. Our present 
| school laws have grown out of the wants of society, 
and are based on elementary organizations that pre- 
ceded them. Their action is confined almost entire- 
| ly to school districts and towns. But this limited ac- 
tion does not meet the public wants: we need an 
organization on a more extensive scale: one that 
| shall reach the counties, and indeed embrace the 
| whole State ; and when put into practical operation, 
legislative provision may he had, if deemed necessa- 
ry, toregulate and impart greater efficiency. We 
‘must first learn to go alone ourselves, and then get 
| what aid we can; and if we fail in this, we must 
stil] keep on, until we have acquired strength and 
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manhood sufficient, to place us beyond the necessity 
of such assistance, and to maintain our independence. 
This is what we want; what we need: and if we 
hope ever to see any effective system of public in- 
struction established in the State, it is what we must 
have. It is useless to wait till we are acted upon; 
we must be up and act of ourselves, and act intelli- 
gently and efficiently. We have seen enough of le- 
gislative creations, and of legislative faith to show 
us that they are not to be trusted. We can rely only 
on our own resources; and if we want a general 
system of popular eduction, we must go to work 
heart and hand and form one. It must be got ap 
and sustained by the co-operation and united agen- 
cy of teachers, committees, supervisors and other 
interested parties, acting in concert in every county 
and in every town throughout the State. 

The question is not whether we need a system, but 
whether we want one; whether in the progress of 
civilization in Maine, the time has come for it, or 
whether we are to sit down in listlessness, and wait 
patiently till, “in the rolling years,” it shall come. 
This is the question; and, it appears to us, the sooner 
it is determined, the better. Certain it is that if 
things remain where our sapient legislature has left 
them, in five years, Maine, in her educational inter- 
ests, will be behind every free State in the Union, 
and indeed behind the British Provinces also, 

Maine is the only State where there has been a 
retrograde movement in educational matters; and we 
hope she will be the only one. In other States eve- 
rything is progressing steadily, and the cause of po- 
pular education is enlisting in its behalf the sympa- 
thy and support of the clearest heads and warmest 
hearts in the community. Able men are engaged in 
the work, and they are receiving encouraging words 
and “ material aid” on every hand. Their success 
is certain; while, under the present order of things, 
we shall daily lose ground and soon drop into the 
rear ground. 

Such then being the condition and aspect of affairs 
with us, we come to the question, whether we shall 
form Associations and enter into a State organiza- 
tion, for the improvement of our public schools. 

We assume that such an organization is necessary, 
and that school officers, teachers and other friends of 
the cause, are ready to go for its adoption. 

The outline of the plan of organization which has 
suggested itself, as being the most practicable, and 
which we propose for consideration, is the following: 
Let Associations, composed of teachers, school offi- 
cers and such others as may feel an interest in the 
subject, be formed in every town, to meet for confer- 
ence, consultation, and discussion, as often as they 
may feel disposed to do so, but. not less than once 
every quarter. 


From these let county associations be formed, for 
the same general object, which shall hold their ses- 
sions semi-annually at such points within their re- 
spective counties as will best accommodate the mem- 
ps and which shall continue in session at least two 

ays. 

From the county associations, we would form the 
more extensive organization of a State Association, 
which shall meet annually at some convenient point, 
and whose duty it shall be to receive reports from the 
county auxiliaries, collect and arrange school statis- 
tics, make suggestions in regard to the construction 
and improvement of school houses, plans of study, 
and school government, methods of teaching and con- 





ducting recitations, and such other topics as shall 
promise to be conducive to the welfare of the public 
schools and promotive of the great object in view. 

Each county and town association is to have its 
own officers and committees, and be in all respects 
complete in itself, but to act under the general ad- 
vice of the State Association, and hence in unison 
throughout the State. 

This outline we suggest for consideration, to be 
adopted, modified, or rejected, as the interest or want 
of interest, in the cause of public schools among our 
people, shall determine. 

- Who among our teachers, or committees will look 
at the subject, and give us their views and sugges- 
tions upon it? And who also will send us their 
names to be placed on the list of operatives, to be 
called upon when the time comes to go to work !— 
What one or two in any town will become the nu- 
cleus of an association ? 

One very desirable object to be gained in our State 
is to find out and know who our teachers are, and to 
make them acquainted with each other, either per- 
sonally or by reputation; and this we hope will be 
one of the results of the plan proposed. So will they 
please send us their autographs, preceded by an idea 
of some kind touching what we have suggested. We 
want their opinions pro and con as a basis of future 
action. Shall we have them?—Maine Journal of 
Education. 





TEACHERS-=---TEACHING. 

We have often presented these themes, but they 
are ‘still important, and we repeat the same facts 
over and over—our schools are where our men and 
institutions are made. 

The vocation of the teacher, is at once pleasing, 
difficult and responsible. Few realize its truly in- 
teresting character. He, indeed, in the language of 
the solemn artist, “is painting for eternity.” The 
human soul is his sketch board—the incessant influ- 
ence of thought his colors—and his own skill in the 
appliances the instruments of design and execution. 
And what a picture will he make? Ask the quacks 
and dablefs in the art to exhibit their work—and ask 
the faithful artist who draws his lines with intenser 
eare and anxiety to present his. Each class may 
well and justly point to living specimens. Do you 
think it too much or. impossible, that the fair haired 
youth, just bending his crown to the dignity of man- 
hood, with beautiful affections and intellect, and a 
virtuous heart, is the work of the one; while the 
profligate, with the dark lines of vice upon his cha- 
racter, and the shadows of intellectual night upon 
his soul, is that of the other? Men of thought will 
trace the-unerring dependencies of cause and effect, 
and here they can find both. The scholar will be as 
the teacher. It cannot be otherwise in general.— 
The time will come—it is near—when the common 
school will be-as sacred to the complete education 
and discipline of the pupil, as it now is to onlya 
partial effect. ‘The symmetry and proportion of the 
Intellect, the Heart, and the Physical System will 
not be marred by any distorted and half-way disci- 
pline. As Health is the first condition of progress 
in life—the means of preserving it; the Physiology 
of the animal frame, and the Functions of existence— 
will become simple rudimental subjects for the young- 
est learner—no mystery about them, any more than 
the now simplified truths of Geography. Ask our 
fathers, if, in their day, an octavo of Morse, of 40 
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pages was suffered to enter an yentie School bowie, 
or wander from the shelves of the Academy. 
times have changed. 

And as the heart, or, as others would expsess it, 


the Sensibillty and the Will, must share in any right | 


or proportionable education (for what is intellect 

merely in a devil!) the developement of the moral 

feelines, the affections, the love of virtue and truth, 
will become an integral part of the systematic culti- 
vation. 

In the department of the intellect there will be 
many changes. This is an age of condensation.— 
Truth is assuming compacter forms and a narrower 
Men live fast in a little space. The child 
of this meridian time, open its eyes on more facts in 
twelve months, than did its father in as many years. 
The next fifty years is to increase the ratio of this 
effect greatly. The sciences will be simplified and 
made more embracing. ‘The abstract and difficult 
deductions of the Philologist, the Mathematician and 
the Philosopher, will be reduced to simple elements, 
so that the common school may, at no distant day, 
place within the reach of every child of the state, the 
rudiments ofall valuable knowledge and acquirement, 
and education will not be a stinted, but a general and 
comprehensive effect, mouldiug and making the schol- 
ar, the citizen and the man. At such an epoch, the 
teacher’s will bean important station. The question 
asked him then will be, not “have you studied?” but 
“do you know!” It is a fact, now overlooked, that 
the instructor who has a clear understanding of prin- 
ciples, can present more truth to a learner, and com- 
municate. more knowledge, in a few moments of in- 
genious and forcible illustration, than a befogged in- 
tellect can elaborate in a week—nay, in an age.— 
Indeed, the thing is impossible. Ignorance cannot 
enlighten the brow of truth, or point the way to the 
palace of thought. The unfitted teacher is an opaque. 


compass. 


—a rayless orb—he shines a moonless, starless night | 


upon the lonely intellect and heart. 

We close with an ardent hope that a new era is 
about todawn. That the facilities for education are 
to increase and energize, till men shall learn its 
value, and the superiority of the new, over the old 
forms and systems; the pseudo shapen, or, as the 


geologist would idealize it, the transition stratum of 


teachers shall give place to regular and perfect forms 
of the profession, and every school house become a 
fountain of light and happiness.— Youngsville (Pa) 
Express. 





Seir Epvucation.—Learning that is acquired at 


school is but the beginning of our education. It is 
the theory without the practice of the requirements 
and duties of life. It is after leaving school that we 
are to commence the most important part of educa- 
tion—self education—the applying of what others 


SC HOOLS | IN ENGL. AND. 


But} Minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa- 


tion; Correspondence, Tabulated Statements of 

Grants. §c. ; and Reports by Her Majesty’s In- 

spectors of Schools, 1848-49-50. 

These Transactioas are comprised in two royal 
octavo volumos, of about eight hundred pages each, 
and contain very full reports, by each of the Inspec- 
tors, of the condition of the schools in the respective 
'districts. The examination papers are, by no means, 
the least interesting portion of the work; for they 
present us a verbatim copy of al] the questions pro- 
posed to the teachers, both masters and mistresses, in 
the various districts, previous to certification. We 
propose to give some account of these questions, and, 
as far as our narrow limits will allow, of the *Re- 
ports,”—trusting that the subject will be deemed 
sufficiently acceptable to teachers, to warrant a fur- 
ther review in succeeding numbers. 

It is worth the while, in our progress in a task so 
responsible as that of the teacher, to take an occa- 
sional observation, and ascertain our relative position 
with respect to other countries. It is generally be- 
lieved that we are far in advance of all other coun- 
tries in our success in educating the masses. A more 
dangerous error could not prevail: such notions can- 
not but be attended with apathy and neglect, when 
energy is most in demand. That a larger proportion 
of our people, than of any nation, receive the bene- 
fits of free education, may be true; but that educa- 
tion in our state and country is based on system, and 
that we have been more fortunate than other nations, 
in conducting it upon a solid foundation, we deny.— 
The dawn of that day which shall behold such a for- 
tunate condition, is but just breaking. 

It cannot be denied that the public mind is com- 
paratively unenlightened upon this great topic. Con- 
sider, for a moment, what course has generally been 
pursued, in our own State, in any one branch of 
what is usually termed ‘*a common school educa- 
tion,” and we shall be convinced that our condition 
is deplorable, compared with what it might have 
been, and still is destined to be. Reading, spelling, 
geography, grammar, and mathematics, are the 
branches of study which have been most favored, in 
our system, with public attention. But what progress 
has yet been made by us towards a rational system 
of instruction, universally pursued in any one of 


these branches? How many of the thousands of 
teachers in our State have studied Elocution as an 


art? And are we prepared to admit that rational in- 
struction in reading is not founded upon a proper 


| study of that art which was the ground-work of suc- 


cess in a Demosthenes and a Tully? We are just 


beginning to open our eyes to the fact, that “ the plan 


have taught us—the carrying out of what others have | 


begun for us, to our own self-improvement. 


It is then, in reality, that true education begins, for | 


upon which we have been teaching geography is all 


wrong!” Grammar has been attended to in our 


| public schools with no better result than would have 


followed its total neglect; for it cannot be disputed, 


whatever a man learns himself, he always knows bet- | that not more than one in ten of those who have been 


ter than that which he learns from others. 


Not that | drilled by the system generally adopted, has, after 


we should disregard the help or advice of others, for | five years attention to it, learned to write the English 


it becomes us to use all the aids and facilities we can | language correctly and fluently. 


command. 
ourselves, to be independent. 


If there be any 


But we should set ourselves at work upon | | branch of our course of school studies, in which we 


have excelled in the method of teaching generally 


When we were young our food was provided for | adopted, it is arithmetic; and yet, how many can 
us; but even then we ate and digested it for ourselves; | conscientiously lay claim to have taught this on logi- 


now we must not only do this but we must earn it al-| cal principles. 


so—acquire it ourselves, and so in understanding and | 
knowledge, become men. 


| 


Let the general neglect of teachers 
to avail themselves of the Inductive System, and of 
the new light afforded by Warren Colburn, answer. 
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Have we not, in our methods of instruction, been 
grasping at shadows, and neglecting the important 
subject of mental discipline and culture. We believe 
that the opinion of our fellow teachers will bear us 
out in asserting this: he who denies the fact, is ig- 
norant of the whole subject. There are exceptions, 
of course; but they by no means invalidate the state- 
ments. 

These thoughts were suggested to us on reading 
the volumes, whose title we have above quoted. 

Could they be reprinted entire, and extensively 
circulated, we believe they would give an impetus 
to the cause of education which could be derived 
from no other source ; for they present a view, scarce- 
ly less complete than personal inspection would afford, 
of the details and working of a system which, how- 
ever meagre in its present results,—having been in 
active operation but a comparatively short time,— 
furnishes evidence of intrinsic excellence, and be- 
tokens a prospective efficiency that may challenge 
comparison with any that has yet been presented to 
the world. 

The tabular portion of the work exhibits a minute 
account of the expenses for buildings and school ap- 
paratus, salaries of teachers, number of schools and 
scholars, average attendance, &c.; also, a condensed 
view of all the statistics of population, and its rela- 
tive dispersion in the several counties; of property, 
pauperism, bank savings, and of criminal commit- 
ments enumerated under specific heads; their mutu- 
al influence upon each other, and their relative cor- 
dition in different districts, are likewise presented on 
a percentage basis, and so illustrated by means of 
plates exhibiting a geographical outline of the coun- 
try, and variously shaded, that the relative intensity 
of crime, &c., in the various counties in England, is 
as vividly presented to the eye as their relative ex- 
tent of surface. With such aid, the educational re- 
former and the philanthropist may direct their efforts, 
and the statesman legislate, with a degree of intelli- 
gence, wisdom, and justice, attainable by no other 
basis; for statistics are the rational basis of reform. 

The manner in which this work has been perform- 
ed by the Inspectors, gives ample evidence of their 
scholarlike attainments, no less than of their zeal, 
ability, and faithfulness.—Mass. Teacher. 





SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 


It is a somewhat modern discovery that women 
can do something for themselves. With sensible 
and high-minded women, it is a matter of pride to 
be no longer dependant, and to justify their “ right” 
by revealing their genius. Even the most inexora- 
ble enemies of the Worcester Convention will ad- 
mit that there are many things, besides the techni- 
cally domestic, which woman's greater delicacy of 
feeling, sensitiveness to grace and general instinct 
of beauty, enables her to do better than men. In 
the departments of human labor, also, there are many 
employments of a peculiarly womanly character, un- 
fit for the robust and active nature of men, although 
they are often compelled by circumstances to per- | 
form them. Above all, there is a large number of 
educated, refined, and talented women in various 
parts of the country, fully able and fully willing to 
maintain themselves and their families, who are now 
condemneéto sloth no less irksome than mortifying, 
because their gifts are not such as shine at the wash 


_ But there is another sphere especially adapted to 
female labor, and in which success is in the degree 
of actual talent and executive skill, which is now, 
by the wisdom of humane and thoughtful men, 

| opening to the many whoare fitted ready to enter 
it. Mr. Labouchere, late President of the Board of 

| Trade in England, was ex-officio Head of the Gov- 

} ernment School of Design in Lendon, and in his re- 

marks upon the presentation of the report of that 

Institution, in January, 1850, he referred with espe- 
cial approbation to the exquisite designs of manufac- 
tures of various kinds from the female classes. The 

| Great Exhibition, by quickening the attention of the 

| English mind to the immense importance of fine de- 
signing, in a commercial, no less than in an artistic 
view, has greatly served this cause. A French 
writer speaks truly in saying: “It is owing to their 
good taste in design, and to their selection of orna- 
ments, that the stuffs, bijouterie, jewels, tapestries, 
and the porcelain of France have maintained in eve- 
ry market in Europe, a victorious competition with the 

English, and the National School of design may, 
with justice, maintain its claims.to this national su- 
periority.” The truth of this statement, the constant 
demand for novelty, and the success of fine designs, 
are perfectly well known, and it is time that our man- 
ufactures in every kind—paper, cotton, woolen, and 
metal—should be designed here as they are in France 
or England. Here is one of the most obvious meth- 
ods in which good taste is directly profitable: and 
the earnest of success in the movement is the fact of 
constant demand 

This designing, it is clear, as well as- copying, 
book-keeping, drawing for mechanical purposes, pat- 
terns of every kind, &c., are all well adapted to the 
labor of women. Why should they not be alloted to 
women? England is practically answering this ques- 
tion. Determined that grace, beauty and novelty 
shall no longer be the monopoly of France, that coun- 
try is moving in the matter, and by an order of the 
Council just passed in the month of February, 1852, 
the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade have 
created a new department, under the name of the 
«Department of Practical Arts,”’. of which the head 
is Mr. Henry Cole, one of the acting members of the 
Executive Committee in the Great Exhibition, and 
which is directly under the supervision of the Lords 
of Trade. In this new department are included the 
schools for women. Inall the leading manufacturing 
towns similar institutions are established, and ample 
encouragement is extended to those which are al- 
ready in existence. The most satisfactory reports 
are received of their beneficial influence in improv- 
ing the taste and increasing the skill of those who 
enjoy their advantages. The attendance is constant 
and very large, and we have continually encountered 
in our recent English files, the most encouraging no- 
tices of the enterprise. 

In the United States the movement has already 
commenced. Many of the most extensive and influ- 
ential manufacturers have expressed surprise that 
American women had not long ago began to reap the 
advantages of such application of their talents. For 
men a thousand avenues to wealth and eminence are 
open, to which unanswerable reasons forbid women 
toaspire. Nature, herself, interferes. But any man 
conversant with the condition of great masses of wo- 
men in the country—who knows that they have to 
struggle not only with poverty of means, but with a 








tub or excel at the needle. Such departments, too, 
are already crowded. 





more appaling poverty of opportunity—will readily 
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understand the enthusiasm which has inaugurated | 


this movement, and which has thus far crowned it 
with success. 
We have before us a report of the proceedings of 


the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania, with respect | 


to the establishment of a School Design for women 
in that State. The germ of the undertaking was a 
school gathered in 1848, by Mrs. Sarah Peters, in 
which the pupils were taught drawing, and many of 
them especially, wood engraving, a branch of indus- 
try peculiarly adapted to female labor. The result 
of Mrs. Peter’s representations to the Institute, was 
the establishment of the School of Design under its 
auspices, and under the management of some of the 
most eminent and influential men and women in 
Philadelphia. It is now in most prosperous operation, 
as is a similar institution in Boston, and measures are 
at this moment in progress to found a School of De- 
sign for women in New York. 

It is proposed here, as in the sister cities, to begin | 
moderately—to proceed securely, step by step—not | 
to commence until a sum is subscribed sufficient for | 
the maintenance of the school for a year, nor is there | 
the slightest reason to doubt that the same success | 
will await upon the efforts in New York which has 
attended it everywhere in England and in this coun- 
try. The movement must needs enlist the sympathy 
of every thoughtful man, not only because it aims to 
dignify the position of women in general, but because 
every man has intimate personal relations with those 
who, in the inscrutable chances of life, may be sud- 
denly confronted with the inexorable necessity of ex- 
ertion. The best feeling of men to-day asserts that 
women are no longer dolls and puppets, and claims 


for their genius a proper sphere. That it is found | 


here, there is no doubt, and no noble and benevolent | 
man will suffer it to be doubted that he is ready todo” 
his share in a work upon which depends so much of 

the welfare of women.—New York Tribune. 


| 


Literary L Scientific Selections. 








| GUTTA PERCHA. 


Previous to the year 1844, this article was almost, 
|if not entirely, unknown to commerce. Its recent 
employment in arts, its great value in scientific ex- 
| periments, and the ease with which it can be formed 
|into a great variety of surgical instruments, and 
‘other similar apparatus, together with its power to 
|resist the action of the most powerful acids and oth- 
|er decomposing agencies, demand for it a passing 
| notice, as to its nature, the source from which deriy- 
|ed, the mode of collecting, and the origin of its 
| name. 

| Gutta Percha (pronounced gut-ta pur-ka) is ob- 
tained from the milky juice of a tree, belonging to 
| the natural order of plants, called Sapotacea, trees 
jor shrubs which usually secrete a milky fluid. The 
Fiseus Elastica, or gum elastic tree, (India rubber) 
belongs to this family. 

The attention of the civilized world was first call- 
ed to this remarkable product of nature, by D. Monr- 
GOMERY, a surgeon of the British colony at Singa- 
| pore. He had observed its use in the manufacture 
| of the handles of tools, among the wood cutters be- 
| longing to the colony, and as areward for introducing 
| it into England, he received a gold medal from the 
Royal Society. Since that period, its admirable pro- 
| perties have been more fully discovered, and it is 
|now rapidly and extensively coming into use, in 
| the manufacture of various articles, giving employ- 
|ment to thousands, both in Europe and America.— 
'The quantity exported from the East Indies, up to 
the present time, (twelve years,) amounts to sixty- 
| six millions of pounds. 

The appearance of Gutta Percha, in its crude 
state, as found in commerce, is of a brown color, 
slightly elastic, somewhat porous, and exceedingly 
tough and hard. It resists the action of the most 
powerful chemical agents, being totally insoluble in 


Noste Sentiments.—This is an agreeable world | acids or alkalies, and is entirely insensible to the ac- 


after all. 


If we would only bring ourselves to look | tion to the most corroding gasses. It becomes, how- 


at the subjects around us.in their true light, and | ever, very much softened by heat, and in hot water 


would see beauty where we behold deformity, and 
listen to harmony where we hear nothing but discord. 
To be sure there is a great deal of vexation and anx- 
iety to meet; we cannot sail upon a summer coast for- 
ever, yet if we preserve a calm eye and steady hand, 
we can so trim our sails and manage our helm, as to 
avoid the quick sands and weather the storm that 
threatens shipwreck. We are members of one great 
family ; we are travelling the same road, and shall 
arrive at the same goal. We breathe the same air, 
are subject to the same bounty, and we shall lie down 
upon the bosom of our common mother. It is not be- 
coming, then, that brother should hate brother; it is 
not proper that friend should deceive friend ; it is not 
right that neighbor should deceive neighbor. We 
pity the man who can harbor enmity against his fel- 





'can be moulded into any form, or several pieces may 


be united together into one mass. 

The trees from which this gum is obtained, 
usually attain the height of from 60 to 70 feet, 
‘and are from two to three feet in diameter. There 
| are several species that'yield a sweet and wholesome 
| fruit, which is used by the natives for food, such as 
the Sapodilla plumb, the Marmalade, the Star apple, 
&c. Some of the species produce large seeds, which 
yield a bland fixed oil, which is sometimes thick 
like butter, as the chee of India, or shea (African 
‘butter tree,) described by Mungo Park, and which 
is also used as an article of food, for the manufac- 

ture of soap, and in the preparaticn of medicine. 
The mode by which the natives obtain the gutta 
percha, is as follows :—The full grown trees are cut 





low; he loses half the enjoyment of life: he embitters | down, and rings cut around the trunk, through the 
his own existence. | bark, about twelve or sixteen inches apart. The 

Let us tear from our eyes the colored mediums that | milky juice or sap exudes at these incisions, and is 
invest every object with the green hue of jealousy | collected in cocoa-nut shells, placed under the body 


and suspicion, and turn a deaf ear to scandal ; breathe | 


of the fallen tree. From these the sap is gathered 


the spirit of charity from our hearts, let the rich gush- and reduced to the condition of the crude article of 
commerce, by evaporation. 

It may be proper to observe, that this method of 
collecting the gum, if persevered in for a few more 
years, will destroy the source from which this valua- 


ings of human kindness swell up as the fountain, so | 
that the golden age will become no fiction, and | 
islands of the blessed bloom in more than Hesperian | 


beauty. 
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ble article is now obtained. Present gain is too 
often the motto of commercial men, and throughout 
the range of civilization,we find this destructive poli- 
cy prevailing to an alarming extent, especially in 
the needless destruction of our native American for- 
ests, a waste which is wholly uselesss and wanton, 
but one which future generations will feel. 

The name, Gutta Percha, is so unique in its char- 
acter, that the origin of the term may not be uninter- 
esting to the general reader. For this explanation 
of the term we are indebted to “Quekett’s Histology 
of Vegetables.” On referring to the map of Asia, 
we observe that the Island of Sumatra presents a 
ragged outline. The Malay name for this Island is 
Pulo Percha, “ pulo” signifying “island,” and “per- 
cha,” “ ragged.” Gutta” is the Malay name for 
gum, hence this substance received the name of 
“ Gutta pulo Percha,” or gum from the ragged 
Island, from whence it was first derived as an article 
of commerce. It has, however, become the custom 
of late years, to omit the word “pulo,” and hence the 
name Gutta Percha. 





Tue New Founp Lake 1x Mriyvnesota.—A lake 
of considerable size has recently been discovered 
within fifteen or twenty miles of St. Anthony. Sev- 
eral editors have doubted the existence of it. The 
proof below should satisfy them. Except that the 
general appearance of country is known, and the 
more marked characteristics reported by explorers 
and trappers and the native Indians, the whole terri- 
tory of country west of the Mississippi, and north of 
the northern line of Iowa, stretching back to the 
Rocky Mountains, is almost terra incognita—an 
undiscovered country. There may be lakes fift 
miles across, large rivers, ranges of high hills, exten- 
sive elevated plateaus, and a thousand topographical 
and geographical features and curiosities unknown 
to the white man, in this great wild Indian country. 
The St. Anthony Express gives a circumstantial 
account of the discovery, which we append : 

Calvin A. Tuttle and John H. Stevens, two of the 
oldest and most reliable settlers in Minnesota, to- 
gether with several others, including the writer 
hereof, spent, some two weeks ago, three days in the 
exploration of this lake. They found it to be some 
30 or 40 miles in length, and full 15 miles in width, 
containing an area of 450 square miles. They also 
found numerous islands in this lake, many of which 
they visited, and one in particular, that will be ferud 
on survey, to measure full three thousandacres. The 
explorers, furthermore, found the lake to contain an 
innumerable multitude of fish, and to be the resort of 
myriads of wild fowls, countless as the sands upon 
the sea shore. They found moreover, a splendid belt 
of timber skirting the borders of the lake, to the width 
of 3 to 5 miles, rich in every variety of hard wood. 
St. Louis Intelligencer. 





Geography. 

We give, from the Journal of Commeree, the boun- 
daries of several of the States and Territories, as 
settled by the recent acts of Congress. Teachers, 
having old maps of the United States, can, from the 
description, easily make the necessary alterations. 

Cartrornta.—North by 42° N. lat. E. by Utah and 
New Mexico. Beginning at intersection 42° N: lat. 
and 120° W., long., then southerly along the latter, 
to 39° N. lat.; then S. E. in a straight line to Colora- 
do River at the point of its intersection with 35° N. 





lat., then by channel to the Mexican boundary.— 
South by Mexico. 

Uran.—North by Oregon, from which 42° N. lat. 
divides it; East by Rocky Mountains, which sepa- 
ate it from Indian Territory and New Mexico. South 
by New Mexico, from which 37° N. lat. separates it. 
West by California. 

New Mexico.—Begin at point in River Colorado, 
at its mouth, where the Mexican bounnary crosses 
it, then easterly with said boundary line to the Rio 
Grande; then follow the main channel of the Rio 
Grande to 32° N. lat.; then east by said perallel to 
103° W. long, (from Greenwich;) then north by that 
to 38° N. lat.; then west by that to the summit of 
Sierra Madre; then south with the crest of the 
mountains, to 37° N. lat.; then west by that to the 
boundary of California. 

Texas.—West by the main channel of the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to 32° N. lat.; then east by 
that parallel to 103° W. long.;’ then north by that to 
36° 50 min. N. lat.; then east by that to 100° W. 
long.; then south on that to Red River, and along 
that to Louisiana.—P. I. Educational Magazine. 





Laxe Surerior.—The length of Lake Superior is 
about 500 miles. Its greatest breadth 190. Its cir- 
cumference is about 1700 miles, or about half the dis- 
tance from New York to Liverpool. Lake Superior 
is the most Western of the great chain of lakes 
which discharge their waters in the St. Lawrence.— 
Its depth is 900 feet, while its height above the At- 
lantic is put down to nearly 700 feet. 

To show still farther the magnitude of this glori- 
ous Lake, we would state that it contains a single 
Island almost as large as Scotland—while it has sev- 
eral as large as the States of Rhode Island and Del- 
aware. Lake Superior is the recipient of some thirty 
rivers, many of them navigable for brigs and schoon- 
ers; and yet notwithstanding the immense floods 
which these feeders pour in upon her during the 
spring freshets, they are not able to increase her 
depth asingle inch. Like the ocean, Lake Superior 
seems to receive without increase, and impart without 
diminution.— Ogdenburg News, 





An Erect Posrrion.—A writer on health, very 
justly condemns the habit of lounging which a large 
number of persons indulge, as injurious to health._— 
He says: “An ereet bodily attitude is of vastly more 
importance to health, than people generally imagine. 
Crooked bodily positions, maintained for any length 
of time, are always injurious, whether in the sitting, 
standing, or lying posture, whether sleeping or wak- 
ing. To sit with the body leaning forward on the 
stomach, or on one side, with the heels elevated to a 
level with the head, is not only in bad taste, but ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to health. It cramps the sto- 
mach, presses the vital organs, interrupts the free 
motions of the chest, and enfeebles the functions of 
the abdominal] and theoracie muscular system. Many 
children become slightly hump-backed, or severely 
round-shouldered, by sleeping with the head raised 
ona high pillow. -When any person finds it easier 
to sit, or stand, or walk, or sleep in a crooked posi- 
tion than a straight one, such person may be sure his 
muscular system is badly deranged, and the more 
careful he is to preserve astralght or upright position, 
and get back to nature again, the better.” 





“Unity in design and perseverance and boldness 
in pursuit have never wanted resources, and never 
will.”—Burke. 
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Addresses, lieports, &c. 





ADDRESs. 
DELIVERED BY ROBERT F. CLARK. 
Students of the Bl womsburg Academy :— 

Tam here to make an address in compliance with 
your invitation, and it is fair in the outstart for me 
to say to the audience, that I propose to speak to 
you, and for your instruction. — In casting about for 
2 subject on which to make this address, it seemed 
to me, with what propriety I leave to your determi- 
nation, that 1 could not better employ a half hour 
than by indulging in some reflections upon your 
present pursuits and studies. The purpose of your 
institution is mental culture; its design is the de- 
velopement and training of your intellectual powers, 
and the acquisition of such knowledge as may be 
important and useful, It is fur this you associated 
together ; and now let us inquire how you propose to 
accomplish this object. First; by consenting» to 
submit yourselves to the direction of a teacher and 
yielding obedience to his government and control.— 
So far you have acted intelligently aud prudently, 
and let me say to any or all who think it not pleas- 
ant to be in subjection, that this is one of the indis- 
pensible conditions or terms upon which knowledge 
can ever be wisely sought or surely attained. 

But besides this, and in pursuance of the object sug- 
gested, you have become students of many branches 
of learning. Of one of these let me speak. I have 
selected MATHEMATICS. The design is not to 
entertain you with the demonstration of mathemati- 
cal problems, the solution of equations, nor yet with 


a dissertation upon sines, cosines and tangents; but | 


being myself well grounded in the belief that the 
importance of this science is greatly underrated, and 
the great end of its study almost entirely miscon- 
ceived by many students, | propose to submit some 
thoughts on the subject. a 
Ilow many have sought distinction and propos- 
ed to attain it mainly by diligent reading, the writing 


4 


of essays, declamation and debating! The disappoint- | 


ments of such have been many and bitter. Be as- 
sured, it is easy for the student to mistake and culti- 
vate what is dazzling and sho .y, to the irreparable 
neglect of that which is more substantial and useful, 
Mathematies is not dry and wholly barren of inte- 
resting truth, as too many of you are apt to conjec- 
ture. This might of itself fitly form the subject of a 
public lecture, when it is made the business of the 
lecturer to instruct rather than amuse, to inform and 


enlighten the understanding rather than please the | 


ear. It is a subject upon which to feast the reason 
rather than the imagination. Let us pass over with 
a word its definition and its history, neither is impor- 
tant to our present purpose, while both are worthy 
of your attention. It is familiarly known to you as 
the science of quantity, and a knowledge of its his- 
tory would teach you the very intimate and impor- 
tant relations it sustains to the natural sciences ; 
impressing you also with this truth, which strikes us 
with equal force in the history of the natural as well 
as the exact sciences, how becomingly one step fol- 
lows another in the onward progress, how one im- 
provement surely suggested a new improvement, how 
one discovery led, as by necessary consequence, to a 
newand more brilliantdiscovery, and howthesucceed- 
ing age fullowed the leadings of its predecessor. In 
short the history presents you with an unbroken chain. 
There are no discoveries the result of accident, no 
improvement the handiwork of chance. They all 
boast of nobler paternity than this. Newton surely 


| 


| 
| 








would have framed his theory of universal gravita- 
tion if the apple had not fallen within his vision, for 
other things had led his mind into that direction, and 
the scientific world was waiting for and tully ripe to 
appreciate the result of his investigations. 

Is the patient, persevering study of mathematics 
important in the process of education? Let us at- 
tend to the answer of this question; for you, both 
male and female, it must be full of interest. Let care 
be taken that we arrive at no false conclusions. In 
setting about any employment requiring either phys- 
ical or mental labour, the first and all absorbing in- 
quiry will be as to the practical, present good to be 
derived therefrom. The mind is ever continually 
employed about a present reward. If the revenue of 
our labors flow in upon us simultaneously with the 
labor itself we are fully satisfied, and the work is 
performed cheerfully, and in order. If however the 
harvest is notto be reaped now, but to be held in re- 
serve for the future, the task grows hard; its com- 
pletion is esteemed of little importance—is in time 
despaired of and finally aitogether abandoned. There 
is a tendency in the human mind which exhibits 
itself in every phase of society, and under almost 
every variety of circumstances, to be satisfied with a 
little in the present, reckless of golden harvests in 
the future, to be obtained by a small sacrifice of 
present ease. And it is this, more than any thing 
else, which discards in a system of education every 
branch of study, that cannot be turned to immediate 
use and be made to render at once its quid pro quo. 
What is the use of such a study, and where it can 
be applied to your trade or your profession, is almost 
a daily and universal inquiry? In what calling in 
life will you bring to bear, and be able to turn to 
good account, your knowledge of Greek, Latin and 
the higher branches of mathematics? We can only 
shed light on this point, and satisfactorily answer the 
enquiries suggested by definitely determining what 
is meant by education. Then only can we see how 
well or how ill the study of Mathematics is suited to 
promote its objsct and design. 

To educate is not to pour into the mind, if I may 
be so allowed to speak. This is certainly the popu- 
lar notion. To store the mind with what is denomi- 
nated useful knowledge ; to make ita kind of general 
repository, a species of literary depot, to be filled to 
over flowing from books of history, morals and phi- 
losophy, where every thing useful and ornamental 
shall be treasured up, as the miser hoards his shin- 
ing gold; to make ready debaters, flowing and ele- 
gant writers, in short, to fit a man to shine by the 
diversity of his acquired knowledge, by the brillian- 
cy of his imagination, the harmony and roundness 
of his periods, this is the popular notion of educa- 
tion. And this, you too may think is enough. But 
believe me it is not so. This popular notion is false 
and fraught with consequences which are only evil. 

In all this there is hut one faculty, which 1s par- 
ticularly called into exercise and strengthened ; and 
that is the memory. Now the memory may be made 
strong and retentive, but strength of memory is no 
sure indication, much less a guaranty, of general 
strength of intellect. Many a man can be found with 
a most tenacious, unyielding memory, whose mind is 
lamentably wanting in the other faculties; there 
may be no proportionate wpb, gps of the powers, 
no perfection in the intellectual machinery, or har- 
mony of action between the parts. Take such an 
one then and subject him to a rigid examination. In 
the store-house of his memory are his treasures, and 
there they must remain forever. His is a knowledge 
that is of no particular advantage to himself, and no 
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benefit to the public. He can originate nothing, 
makes no additions to the common stock of know- 
ledge ; throws no new light upon the mysteries of 
the natural or the spiritual world, and must content 
himself to remain only an imitator of others. 

Such surely is not education, and this is no true 
description of an educated mind, for in its literal 
signification the word means to draw out. Its deri- 
vation implies this much; its object is not to burden 
the memory with the learning of ancient and mod- 
ern times, much less to yield an unfailing supply of 
the beauties of poetry and the flowers of rhetoric.— 
These, it is true, are not to be despised and are well 
in their place. But something must come before, 
something must precede these. 

We must be taught to originate; to think; to 
evolve ideas for ourselves, and in this way the intel- 
lectual powers must be brought out, developed by 
healthy action, strengthened by continual exercise. 
It is the legitimate business of education therefore, 
to teach the mind to think, to open up within itself 
a fountain of thought ; to teach it to create, relying 
with confidence upon its own powers. 

If we have spoken truly, education, therefore, in 
its true intent and meaning, resolves itself into no- 
thing more than a well devised system of discipline, 
in which the mind is trained to proper habits of 
thought, and reflection ; and here the question arises, 
what studies or mental exercises are best fitted to 
promote this training? I answer without hesitation 
that amongst the chief of your studies, if not before 
and above all others, is the science of mathematics. 
It has been well said by a distinguished Professor, 
that “in itself it forms a system of interesting 
truths, which have a necessary existence, independ- 
ent of every thing, except memory, thought and rea- 
son.” The principles lying at its foundations are 
not complicated, but while they are as simple as that 
one a ded to one make two; truly sublime and beau- 
tiful is the superstructure of the edifice erected and 
resting immovably secure upon them. Its first truths 
are axioms, so easy of comprehension, that the. weak- 
est mind may grasp them. It is however from these 
small beginnings that the great results flow. As the 
little mountain streams unite and commingle their 
waters to form the deep river, so these first princi- 
ples, in themselves simple and of such easy attain- 
ment, when united and made ’to enter into the various 
combinations of which they are susceptible, assume 
an aspect at once formidable, and to the lazy student 
terrible. We have spoken of the science of mathe- 
matics as an edifice. To begin and with an analyti¢ 
hand to separate this building into all its component 
parts, and tlen to reunite and reconstruct the whole, 
would engross all our powers, and is at once the best 
as well as the severest mental discipline. Not that 
this study requires what is called a mathematical ge- 
nius: let me say for your comfort, that there is a ge- 
nius which acknowledges no superior, and. before 
whose well directed assaults the mysteries of both 
the exact and the natural sciences fly away and dis- 
appear .It is the invincible genius, application. 

he logic of mathematics is clear and exact, and 
it is this clearness and exactness, that impresses it- 
self upon the mind of the learner, and begets in him 
those abits of thought and reasoning which are held 
to be indispensible to intellectual greatness. Atten- 
tion is an important mental act also. The stu- 
dent ought to approach every subject with a mind 
not wandering and distracted. His thoughts should 
be busied with the matter in hand, and not employ- 
ed in the contemp!ation of some foreign object. This 
mental tendency to rove, where all our powers ought 





to remain fixed and steadfast, is highly detrimental 
to success in any undertaking, and that exercise or 
study which successfully combats this tendency, and 
enables us to collect and concentrate our thoughts, 
not for the moment only, but until light shall break 
in upon our contemplations, and the truth sought af- 
ter shall disclose itself, is of the greatest value in 
our intellectual training. To mathematics we as- 
cribe this attribute, and to its study we point asa 
corrective for this mental waywardness. The mind 
jumps at no conclusions here. 

The problem in all its parts must be taken togeth- 
er, and its solution shows the necessary dependence 
of each of these parts upon the other. We descend 
from the regions of speculation to grapple with facts 
and demonstrated truths, We discern the uninter- 
rupted chain of the reasoning, the perspicuousness 
of the arguments, and the certain and convincing 
cofclusions. It is thus, while we may acquire no know- 
ledge which can be turned to direct account, that the 
proper habits of reasoning and reflection come upon 
us. Itis thus the mind becomes educated in the 
true meaning of the word—its powers developed; and 
this, as I before have observed, is the great end and 
aim of all well directed efforts put forth by the stu- 
dent, to arm and equip himself for those intellectual 
contests incident to active life, wherein victory is the 
purchace and reward of thorough discipline added to 
mental greatness. 

But let us proceed to the consideration of this same 
subject in-another aspect. Of what practical value 
is a knowledge of mathematics? Without some ac- 
quaintance with its first principles, we are not able 
to transact the ordinary business of our every day 
life. The farmer it is true does not plough and sow 
by mathematical rules and formulas; nor does the 
mechanic’s skill inany great degree depend upon his 
mathematical knowledge. It is cheerfully admitted 
that in the learned professions even,the practitioner’s 
acquaintance with this science, is not the true meas- 
ure of his professional qualifications, ability of suc- 
cess. It will not be denied however, that every man, 
be his calling what it may, ought to have some 
knowledge of its elementary principles at least, some 
occupations requiring more, some less, in order to 
ensure success in their pursuit. No argument is 
wanted to prove this. The rules of addition, multi- 

lication, substraction and division, are absolutely 
indespensable in their application to the ordinary 
business of mankind. But here we are told to stop. 
Every other continuation of these fundamental prin- 
ciples must be rejected as utterly worthless, every 
step in advance of this, reprobated as worse than idle. 
But are there no other uses to which mathematics 
can be applied? Were figures invented only that the 
rich man might.count his wealth or the unfortunate 
man ascertain the full amount of his defalcation ?— 
If any of us think so, how profoundly ignorant are 
we of the numbers, the magnitude and the sublimity 
of the truths revealed to us by the mathematician. 

Who has penetrated the arcana of the natural 
world and explored it in its curious organization, and 
its mysterious processes? Who has measured the 
length and breadth of the land, marked down the 
heights of the mountains, recorded the length of its 
rivers, and fathomed the depths of the oceans ?— 
Who has weighed the globe you inhabit, ascertained 
its density, diameter and circumference? Who has 
traced out its orbit in the heavens and calculated its 
revolutions? | Tue Matuemarician. 

The illustrious Newton arrived at the great law of 
gravitation through the most laborious and compli- 
cated calculations. The eye of the astronomer had 
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continued to gaze upon the starry firmament for ma- 
ny ages, and some few important astronomical facts 
had been arranged and classified, but it remained 
for the mathematical mind of Newton to unfold the 
glorious order, the magnificent beauty, the perfect 
harmony of the solar system: to grasp and reveal to 
us with his gigantic power the laws which regulate 
the motions of the planetary world, to measure their 
distances and magnitudes. Kepler eminently distin- 
guished as a mathematician had, previously to the 
labors of Newton, determined the shapes of their 
orbits and the periods of their revolutions. Of his 
three ¢reat laws, the last one discovered cost him the 
unremitting labor of ten years; and it was only ar- 
rived at by long continued and most complicated cal- 
culations. Kepler ceased from his works and was 
succeeded by Newton and others, eminent both in 
mathematics and philosophy. They seized upon his 


laws, amplified and expanded them, threw them into | 


mathematical forms and reasoned therefrom, dedue- 
ing undiscovered laws from laws already discovered, 
and diffusing light and truth where all before had 
been darkness and doubt. It is thus the mechanism 
of the heavens has been revealed and poor finite man 
enabled to look in upon the stupendous works of na- 
ture, and admire, wonder and tremble at the wisdom 
and perfection of the infinite Maker and Sustainer 
of them all. In this wise, too, we ascertain and de- 
monstrate the intimate connection between mathe- 
matics and astronomy; and we hazard nothing by 
the remark that if you take away from the science 
of astronomy all the discoveries arrived at or brought 
to light by the help of mathematics, you will rob it 
of its peculiar glory and most brilliant truths.— 
There remains not enough to deserve the dignity of 
the name science. Blot out the one and you obscure 
the other. 

By reason of this connection, Astronomy is the 
most perfect of all the natural sciences. It is not 
alone the orbits of the planets composing our solar 
system that are marked out with such unerring pre- 
cision. What is ten fuld more wonderful than this, 
the mathematician seizes the fragment of a curve in 
which the comet moves, and with no other data than 
this, is enabled to follow in her fiery train, mark out 
her devious way as she wanders on through infinity 
of space, and foretell with prophetic certainty the 
time of her reappearing. Thisis the mathematician’s 
highest praise, and this too, is the crowning glory of 
what we call the Newtonian theory of gravitation. If 
a theory be true, then by meansof it we must be able 
to predict what will happen under given circum- 
stances: this is said to be the true test, and most 
triumphantly has this theory vindicated itself. Never 
when properly interrogated has it failed to answer 
truthfully, predicting with the precision of certain 
knowledge, the return of heavenly bodies the most 
wayward and erratic in their courses, after the lapse 
of more than half a century. To the studentwesay, 
therefore, that however he may have accustomed 
himself to regard the study of mathematics, and it is 
not unfrequently looked upon in the light of a great 
bore, the conclusion to which we would come is this, 
that amongst his studies it stands first inimportance, 
both in its practical uses and in its§ disciplinary re- 
sults. Approach it therefore without any distrust of 
the benefits its knowledge will confer, without any 
morbid distaste for its dry details. Its poetry may 
lie concealed, but it is only hid from the vulgar gaze. 
Pursue it patiently, pursue it steadily, and it will 
not be found without its charm, without its fascina- 
tion. 

We will not be understood as making a complete 





system of education to consist in this study alone.— 
Your attention is daily turned to other branches, 
which you are by no means at liberty to neglect. I 
need not however enumerate them here. Your pur- 
suits are not without an end or aim. Your lots are 
cast in a world of life, of activity. To enter upon 
that world, to take your position and play your parts 
is that for which you are now preparing. Will you 
grow to the stature of perfect men, dignifying and 
ennobling the human character? Yes! I know 
your hearts are big with hopes and aspirations for 
the future. Already ambition’s dreamy visions of 
greatness have employed your thoughts and enkin- 
dled your imaginations. Successinafterliferests with 
you; the realization of your brightest hopes is with 
yourselves; but are only attained by toil and sweat, 
and depend very much upon your industry and ap- 
plication in youth. There are garlands to be run 
for, and golden prizes to win, but not without cost. 
The cross must be endured, but the crown is incom- 
parable. Your knowledge when acquired will result 
in action! action which will be for the common good 
er ill of your fellows. You may, if you will, go forth 
into the world and pour down intellectual blessings 
like manna in the way of the needy. To be enabled 
to do something for the relief of man’s estate, to en- 
lighten where you find darkness, to elevate where 
you find degradation, to pour oil upon the troubled 
waters and speak peace to the jarring elements of 
society, this is enough to fill the measure of the 
highest earthly ambition. Man in doing this be- 
comes a co-worker with the stupendous agencies em- 
ployed by providence to regenerate mankind, and all 
yenificent things in nature crowd around to sustain 
him. His joy is the rapture of doing good. God 
and his own conscience approve, and all good men 
— him. Grow in knowledge that you may 
bless your country, that you may bless humanity.— 
The sun and source of all knowledge, the germ and 
essence of every true principle of action is contained 
in that book* which your school has presented to 
your teacher, as a token of esteem and affectionate 
regard. If its golden rules of morality are made 
yuurs, and its pure and generous spirit infused 
into your life, then indeed will you fill the measure 
of true greatness and deserve the lasting gratitude 
of your fellow-men. 

All that has been said will apply as well to the 
one sex as the other composing this school. I have 
therefore, reserved no part of my remarks especial 
for the young ladies; and only wish to say a word in 
conclusion in relation to the present your generous 
and kindly feelings have prompted you to make to 
your respected teacher. It is a matter which does 
credit to yourselves, and must inspire you, Sir, (turn- 
ing to, and addressing Mr. Bradley,) with new ener- 

and new hope in your work. To have received 
this beautiful book at their hands is gratifying to 
ou; but to have deserved it is much more so than to 
ave received it. Of your deserts none are better 
judges than they who make the gift: daily witnesses 
of your faithfulness, themselves the objects of your 


ner to give testimony to the value of your labor and 
instruction, they come in this public manner to give 
testimony to the value of your teachings, and to as- 
sure you, that your fidelity to both patron and pupil, 
is not unappreciated, your uniform kindness and 
courtesy not unremembered. 


*A Bible presented to the Teacher. 








It is a most fatal mistake to regard order as the end 
instead of the means. 
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